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MMM | Primary Qualifications of Our Calling* 
=| = ING 
2 z ‘ P7 HEN, however, we have added to our equipment all 
= E i that the present generation has to give us—and it 
= i wS. is of great and growing importance—we shall dis- 
2 ali! cover that the primary and most useful qualifications of our 
2 Z iY calling have not altered very greatly. We still need to exercise 
= Z l sympathy, in the original meaning of that word—the ability 
= iz 4 and the willingness to enter understandingly into the sufferings 
= 2 ti of another. We need the contagious hope which not only 
= E ‘ keeps us from despairing, but which gives to the discouraged 
Ey souls who touch us the courage to carry on. We need the 
i ( faith in others which sees and holds on to whatever is good, no 
= ( matter how flickering and feeble, until it has seen created 
= i something of what it insisted on believing might be. We 
E i | need the faith in God—the confidence that we do not work lel 
: i alone, but that with us and through us is working one might- i 
= | 4 ier than we, for the healing and the growth of those to whom ; 
E i we minister. We must have that faith which endures because H 
ell it sees Him who to our age more than to most of its predeces- i 5 
| in sors so often seems invisible. Above all we need that uncal- ie = 
: 1) culating love which gives itself with abandon. KN | 2 
aq welt = 
*From an address to the graduating class of the Yale Divinity School, ; _|\ 2 
by Prof. Kenneth S. Latourette. The address appears in this issue. i a 2 
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Continuing the CHRISTIAN LEADER and 
its predecessors (1819 to 1897), the UNIVERSAL- 
IST and its predecessors (1827 to 1897), the 
GOSPEL BANNER (1835 to 1897), and the UNI- 
VERSALIST LEADER (1897 to 1926). 
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John yan Schaick, Jr. 
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Florence I. Adams, 
Dorothy Cole. 
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Harold E. B. Speight. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER is published every 
Saturday at $2.50 a year. 


ENTERED as second class matter at the post 
office at Boston, Mass. Acceptance for mailing 
at special rate of postage provided for in section 
1103, Act of October 8, 1917, authorized on July 
8, 1918. 


POSTAGE prevaid in the United States and Canada, 
Postage to Great Britain and Ireland 50 cents, 
To other countries, $1.00. Receipt of subscrip- 
tion is indicated by change of date on the address 
label. Unless notice to discontinue is received it 
will be assumed that the subserfber wishes his 
name to remain on the list. 


CUANGE OF ADDRESS—When a change of ad- 
dress is ordered both the old and the new address 
must be given, and such notice sent to 176 New- 
bury St., Boston, Mass. 


COMMUNICATIONS intended for the papers 
should be addressed to the Editor, 176 Newbury 
St., Boston. If sent voluntarily, it is understood 
that no payment therefor is expected; payment is 
made only in case of previous and special contract. 


ADVERTISING—The Leader will always be glad 
to receive advertising that will inform its readers 
where they can obtain reliable goods from reput- 
able houses. It will invite advertising from those 
who may be able to supply real needs of its readers, 
but from no others. We feel sure our constituents 
will support this policy, which is adopted in their 
interest, even though it may conflict with our own. 
—From an Editorial in the Leader. 


ADVERTISING RATES—Twenty cents per agate 
line. $2.80 per inch for a single insertion. Con- 
tract rates on application. 


ENDOWED SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Fifty dollars will endow a subscription to the 
Christian Leader. It will carry the paper to any 
address designated during the life of the giver and 
thereafter as may be requested in will or otherwise. 

If undesignated it will be given to some college, 
public library or person anxious to have the Leader 
and unable to afford it. 


DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 


Universalists are urged to take advantage of the 
sew Universalist literature now appearing. 

Printers’ types were Luther’s missionaries. We 
ean secure scholars and writers. We can finance the 
production through contributions which never fail 
us when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 
need continually is volunteers to enlist for the dis- 
tribution. Pastors, laymen, young people who want 
to work for the Universalist Church, can read the 
pamphlets and get them read by others. 


Universalist Publishing House 
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DR. ELIOT CALLS A JUNIOR 


Rev. Kenneth Cathcart Walker, execu- 
tive secretary of the American Unitarian 
Association at its New York office, and 
minister of the Unitarian church at Hollis 
in Queens Borough, New York City, 
since 1926, will begin his duties as junior 
minister of the Arlington Street Church, 
Boston, in September. For the past two 
summers Mr. Walker has assisted in the 
conduct of the summer union services at 
the Arlington Street Church and has had 
charge of the church office. 

Mr. Walker is a native of Dorchester 
and was educated in the Boston schools. 
Betore he entered Meadville Theological 
School to take up training for the ministry, 
he was trained as a librarian at the school 
of Library Science of Pratt Institute. 
Upon his graduation from this school in 
1914 he became head of the technology 
department of the New Haven public 
library. While in New Haven he lectured 
on engineering literature to the senior 
students of the Sheffield Scientific School, 
and organized the library of the Southern 
New England Telephone Company. From 
New Haven Mr. Walker went to Carnegie 
Library at Pittsburgh. Later he accepted 
the position of director of the research 
libraries of the New Jersey Zine Company 
of New York. 

During the World War Mr. Walker 
was with the 56th Pioneers, and for several 
months was attached to the 23d Engi- 
neers assigned to the maintenance of the 
highways between the S. O. S. and the 
trenches. During his service overseas in 
the Army of Occupation he was assigned 
to the American Library Association’s 
library at Coblenz. 

Mr. Walker’s attention was drawn to 
the ministry and in 1926, after his gradua- 
tion from Meadville Theological School, 
he was ordained and installed as minister 
of what is now the Hollis Unitarian church, 
the easternmost Unitarian society on Long 
Island. In 1928 he took up the work of 
the New York office of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, which he relinquishes 
to become associated with Dr. Samuel A. 
Eliot as junior minister of Arlington 
Street Church. 


* * 


FROM A PERSONAL LETTER 


This is a most wonderful June 1—with 
greenness and laurel bloom and bird song 
and crisp air. I wish you and Mrs. van 
Schaick were here to enjoy it, to inspect 
and see the summer school—sixty strong— 
assemble at 9 to-morrow morning. 

You asked me at Washington to write 
you sometime about our ‘‘Visitation Days.” 
I believe J will say a word about another 
kind of visitation days. Out of a clear sky 
an automobile from Wisconsin (Racine); 
a most delightful visit from Mrs. Kelley 
and Mrs. Clark of Elgin, Ill.; three days 
from Miss Kirk, on the third day of sum- 
mer school, Dr. Bishop and four ladies for 
two night.; Mr. Canfield and Mrs. Wil- 
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liams of Greensboro; almost anybody at 
almost any time. 
Our visitation days to others are grow- 
ing more frequent and more of use. Soon 
after Christmas thirty juniors with addi- 
tional teachers and friends went the five 
miles to the County Home to sing and 
carry cheer. Soon after Easter the thir 
primaries went, with their dear faces, their 
sweet songs and the work of their own 
hands in the shape of tiny baskets filled 
with candy. The old people smiled on us 
and each time we got a hearty ‘“You come 
back again’’ from the superintendent and 
wife. By and by we will stage a funny 
little skit and take that on some Saturday 
afternoon. We take life too desperately 
hard here in our mountains, and when age 
comes it is drab enough. Then, a short ~ 
time ago, the Clara Barton Guild in their’ 
uniforms went to sing in the corridor of © 
the County Hospital, twelve miles away. © 
This was on a Sunday p. m. The su-7} 
perintendent with whom arrangements ~ 
had been made, told us it was the first || 
time since her incumbency that such a ser- | 
vice had been offered, and she too said 4 
“Come again.’”’ Our transportation in all % 
these cases was made possible by Elmer 4 
Allen, one of our own young men, with his © 
Chevrolet truck. : 
Then on Saturday last (May 31) three ~ 
pewfuls of us, with Mrs. Libby getting © 
sweet music out of a rickety organ, at the | 
family’s request and the permission of the — 
officiating clergyman, sang hymns of real = 
faith at the funeral of a boy in our com- ~ 
munity, which was held in a Southern 1 
Methodist church. At the close the pastor — 
of the church sought us out to tell us that ) 
Universalists can not sing again in his 
church, as he is “‘out against us.’’ We 
thanked him for his definiteness and com- 
mended to him a rereading of his New — 
Testament—which last seemed to take his 
breath away. And there are those who 
tell us that the distinctive message of 
Universalism is no longer needed! 
Hannah Jewett Powell. 
Sunburst, N.C., June 1. 


* * 


A HUMANIST CHURCH 


Rev. Gordon Kent, of Moline, IIl., 
reports a 50 per cent increase in member- 
ship in the Unitarian church of Moline, 
Iil., of which he is pastor. Eighteen people 
have joined during the year. Two mem- 
bers have been lost by death and none by 
resignation or removal. The present — 
membership is fifty-six. : 

The first year in the new building has 
been very gratifying. Ail stores on the 
ground floor have been rented for a year, 
and the offices on the second floor all have 
tenants. The church premises, which are 
on the second floor, have proved conven- 
ient and practical as well as attractive. 
The acoustics of the auditorium are es- 
pecially good. 

Mr. Kent was called for his fifth year 
as minister. 
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1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
on, Jesus Christ. 
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3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 
a revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


DENOMINATIONAL LOYALTY 


UR attention is called by a representative Uni- 
versalist to the greater amount of space which 
we gave to the Unitarian May Meetings than 

to Universalist gatherings like the State Convention 
in Lowell. 

Our reply is that the Unitarian gathering was 
national and the Universalist state, and that a proper 
basis of comparison is between the Unitarian national 
meetings and the Universalist national meetings. 

Nevertheless and notwithstanding, we might 
very easily give more space to a Congregational or 
Unitarian or Methodist state gathering than to a 
Universalist, for we propose to furnish our readers 
with what is live and vital instead of what is perfunc- 
tory. We have good scriptural backing for the 
proposition that ‘“‘a living dog is better than a dead 
lion.” 

Our correspondent comes to grips with the main 
question when he suggests, kindly and courteously, 
that both Universalists and outsiders who read the 
Leader may easily get the idea that “we do not think 
so well of ourselves as we have a right to do, but do see 
a great deal more good in other denominations than in 
our Own.” 

That it may help make our position clear to other 
readers of this paper we quote a part of our reply to 
this correspondent: 


I have to tell what I see and express what I believe. 
If I find a man or a group declaring the truth of Ged or 
building it into institutions, both privately and publicly 
I will recognize them as my allies. If I find a Univer- 
salist obscuring the truth of God and building falsehood 
into institutions, that too I must declare publicly and 
privately. 

And just as frankly I want to oppose wrong ideas 
in other churches, and make clear the fundamental truth 
and beauty of our Universalist position. 

My judgment is not infallible, and on matters of 
fact I am always willing to be set right. In matters of 
principle I trust I am as firm and unyielding as you are 
yourself. 

I regret very much if dispassionate readers of the 
Christian Leader get the idea that I do not love the de- 
nomination or feel critical in the main toward it. In 
that denomination are the great friendships of my life, 
and to it have been given the great loyalties of my life. 
But I should regret much more if from the pages of the 
Christian Leader dispassionate readers were able to get 


the idea that I think that we are pretty nearly perfect 
or that we have done or are doing the greater part of the 
work of liberalism in which so many powerful co-operat- 
ing agencies are engaged. 


As a matter of fact impartial outside journal- 
ists studying the Christian Leader have said that we 
give altogether too much space to denominational 
activities, and that we would make a much stronger 
appeal if we cut some of it out. 

We never have ‘‘cut some of it out,’”’ because we 
believe in building up our machinery. What some: 
people may miss in the Leader is a deeper love of 
the machinery as such without regard for the ends 
it is created to serve. We have no such love. The 
end to us is important, and the machinery is important 
only as a means to an end. 

If a Universalist pictures denominational love 
and loyalty as clustering around the captain of a sink- 
ing ship and going down heroically, we never hesitate 
to say that such talk shows better oratory than it does 
statesmanship or seamanship. 

A captain in the field of religion has no business to 
be going down in this day and age of the world. It is 
his business to carry on with a new power boat, or 
with a raft if that is all there is available. 

The main emphases we have made in this paper 
we shall go on making. 

The great ideas of Universalism will be iterated 
and reiterated. If Frank Adams, President of the 
General Convention, enunciates them, good. But 
if Rabbi Levi, or Harry Fosdick, or William E. Gil- 
roy, or William L. Sullivan, enunciates them, good 
also. The great appeal to Christian living will be 
made. If Selleck on the coast, or Perkins in Wash- 
ington, or Couden in Providence, makes it, good. 
But if Bishop McConnell in New York, or Dean Inge 
in London, or Dwight Bradley in Newton, makes it, 
good also. 

If we are not denominational enough to be the 
editor of a denominational journal we are sorry, but 
we are as we are, and so far seem to have had the sup- 
port of the great mass of our folks. So we are in- 
clined to think that Universalists as a body very much 
prefer to say too little publicly about their virtues 
rather than too much, to claim less credit than they 
deserve in the great work of changing the harsh dog- 
mas of the church, and to let another praise them 
and not praise themselves. 
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We find it a blessed thing to visit our churches 
and meet our people. 

We have a big stick, believe in it, and pray God 
we may lay about lustily, whacking Universalist 
heads as well as others when that is the only way. 

But we have also a friendship book,‘ and daily 


there go into it the golden deeds of that little company 


called Universalists to whom God has entrusted an 
especial work of understanding and love. 


* * 


CHURCH OF THE UNIVERSAL DESIGN 


N June 1, the Christian Science Parent Church 
took the name of Church of the Universal De- 
sign, and its official organ, the Christian Science 

Watchman, the name of the Universal Design, clumsy 
names, both of them, which may easily lead to the 
sect getting the nickname “‘Designers.”’ The change 
is an improvement in that the church will no longer 
be confused with the Christian Science Mother Church 
of Boston. 

The “Parent Church’ movement was founded 

by Augusta Stetson and defines its purpose as “‘to im- 
prove the present conditions of human life by scientific 
means, utilizing not only the spiritual forces of in- 
dividual and collective prayer, but the discoveries of 
physical science, including medical co-operation, on a 
basis broad enough to satisfy the progressive intelli- 
gence of to-day.” 
* * 
IN CONGRESS: A BLACK DAY 


OTH Houses of Congress by overwhelming ma- 
jorities overrode the veto by President Hoover 
of the Spanish War Veterans Pension Bill, and 

the measure has become a law. 

The most sinister feature of the sad business is 
the statement by well-informed correspondents that 
“many members privately conceded that it was a 
strong veto and that the President was justified in 
his objections, but the Administrative leadership in 
both branches crumbled in the face of the campaign 
put on by the veterans’ organization to pass the bill 
over the veto.” 

The bill makes eligible men “disabled by vicious 
habits.” It eliminates the element of need. It 
shortens from ninety to seventy days the length of 
service necessary to become eligible for a pension. 

It is a thoroughly bad bill, sponsored by the 
most selfish and reckless elements in the community, 
and it is given the support of hundreds of men in Con- 
eress who know better. 

Such an incident will weaken Congress in the 
esteem of the American people. It will not weaken 
the President. 

Recently we have heard over the radio and seen 
in service magazines boasts that the G. A. R. dic- 
tated the election of a long line of Presidents after the 
Civil War, and that the American Legion could do the 
same. 

Claiming the right, insisting on the duty, of church 
groups to take an interest in politics, we should be the 
last to claim that Spanish War or World War veterans 
might not properly do the same. But when the rea- 
son for action is plainly stated to be selfish, when the 
men frankly say they are out for the money, when all 
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our higher ideals of pension legislation are thrown t¢| 
the winds, it is time for the sober-minded citizens | 
this country to take notice and put on the brakes. 

For there are enough of us to rebuke this kind of} | 
thing emphatically. In the service organizations} 
there are many men like the present writer who re+| 
sent the absolute control of such organizations by the) 
pension grabbers and the tools of the so-called security) 
leagues. We should so organize ourselves that men 
in Congress who put country first may not be slaughe| 
tered for their action. 

All men know that group action, whether the 
group be church members or Congressmen, falls far 
behind the action of individuals who make up the | 
group. | 

ai 


We seldom have had a more glaring illustration) | 
of this fact. The men who voted to override the veto 
of the President are not bad men. Their collective 
action in this matter is a thoroughly bad action. 

Mr. Hoover admirably summarized his positio 
in the following statement issued after Congress ha 
overriden his veto. \ 

| 
| 


T favored a liberalization of the Spanish War veter- 
an pensions because they have not been on a parity 
with other services, but I have not changed my opinion 
that it should have been worked out in such a way that 
rich men, or men having substantial incomes, should 
not draw pensions from the Government. I have made 
no suggestion at any time of a pauper provision against 
veterans or anything akin thereto. 

I do not believe we should alter the principles 
which have been held for Civil War veterans all these 
seventy years, requiring that men claiming pensions 
should have at least ninety days service. Further than 
this, I do not believe it is right to change our national 
poticy and to ecail upon the nation to pay disability al- 
lowances to men who have destroyed or who may to- 
morrow destroy their health by vicious habits. I have 
received numerous communications from veterans sup- 
porting these views. 


; 
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* * : 
THE BUILDING STONE CAMPAIGN GOES 
OVER THE TOP 4 


NE day during the past week, the General Sec- 
retary wrote to a Universalist layman who has” 
backed the campaign for building stones for 

the National Church: “We have this day recorded - 
our three thousand and third stone, thus passing the” 
three thousand mark you originally set.”’ 

Four things may be said: : 

1. People criticised the idea, and said it never~ 

would amount to anything, but it has been a glorious” 
success. 

2. To date it has raised thirty thousand and 

thirty dollars clear for the new church. 
3. People criticised the manner of putting on the 
campaign, and the expensive literature issued. Ap-_ 
parently it got results and it cost the church nothing. — 
The layman paid all the campaign bills. 9 

4. The campaign will go on. More people are 
becoming interested. The new objective will be five © 
thousand. 

One of the last contributions to the building” 

stone campaign was made by Mr. L. L. Hubbell of 
Danbury, Conn., now in Los Angeles, Cal. 
It will be remembered that Mr. Hubbell at the 
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Detroit Convention made one of the first contributions 
to the new church in Washington in memory of a 
grandson who died in the World War. Later he 
gave seven building stones. Now we regret to say 
that he is in deep sorrow on account of the sudden 
death of a devoted son in the very height of his use- 
fulness. In his sorrow Mr. Hubbell turns to his 
| beloved church for strength, and to that church he 
makes a gift of a building stone in memory of this 
son. 
These gifts are completing the task of paying 
for this church. They also are making it a sacred 
| place to thousands and tens of thousands of people. 

* * 


RATIFY THE LONDON TREATY 


E regret to say that it has become necessary 
| V \) to bring pressure to bear on the United States 

Senate to insure the ratification of the London 
Naval Treaty. We are not very strong for this busi- 
ness of urging people to write their Senators or tele- 
graph their Congressmen on legislative matters, but 
there is no question but that it has an effect. The 
people of the United States are altogether too much 
inclined to let things slide until something happens. 
Then they wake up and act recklessly in their wrath. 
It is far better to take an interest when great ques- 
tions are up for decision. 

This London Naval Treaty is not perfect, but it 
isa great advance. It provides a naval holiday in the 
construction of battleships until 19386. It subjects 
submarines to the rules of warfare affecting other 
naval vessels. It ends naval competition between 
Japan, Great Britain and the United States. It 
records the fact that the major Powers of the world 
recognize the duty of submitting their entire plans for 
naval armament to the arbitrament of the Inter- 
national Naval Conference. It provides for another 
naval conference in 1986. 

Our leaders must not be misled by the talk that is 
going on in Washington concerning the need of time 
for more careful consideration on the part of the Senate. 
The movement to postpone action is a movement 
to defeat the treaty. The President is unyielding in 
his determination to call Congress together in special 
session for immediate consideration of this treaty. 
It would strengthen his hands immensely if the rank 
and file of us who believe in it would wake up and 
write our Senators to that effect. 

The New York World makes an amusing sug- 
gestion about the temporary exchange of treaty op- 
ponents: 

It would be most helpful if Mr. Winston Churchill 
could be imported to Washington to show the Senate 
how Mr. Stimson waylaid Mr. MacDonald, if the Gen- ° 
eral Board could be exported to London to show. how 
the wily Britons seduced the innocent Americans, if | 
Senator Johnson could be wafted to Japan to show how 
America was bamboozled, and if a few Japanese ad- 
mirals could be produced in Washington to demonstrate 
what a terrible bargain the Yankees forced the Jap- 
anese to accept. For by the testimony of the big- 
navy groups in all three nations this three-power 
limitation treaty is a triangular disaster. Everybody 
defeated everybody else. We are all ruined and we 
are all defenseless. 


The World refers to the two main objections 
put forth by the big navy advocates—that three 
cruisers which may be built five years hence must 
mount six-inch and not eight-inch guns, and that 
Japan, which now has a ratio of 83.38 per cent 
in big cruisers and 86.6 per cent in small cruisers 
has agreed to build no more big cruisers until her 
ratio of built and building is reduced to 60 per cent, 
and to slow down in small cruisers until her ratio is 
reduced to about 70 per cent. 

The World then adds: = 


It is impossible to believe that men who pick such 
reasons to object are really objecting for those reasons. 
The truth is that they do not dare to avow their real 
reason for objecting, which is that they do not wish to 
be bound by treaty. They see, and they truly see, that 
the treaty establishes a principle which is far more sig- 
nificant than its concrete application in the next five 
years. They see that at the next conference, which 
will be in 1935, the three naval Powers will almost 
certainly begin to do to the auxiliary fleets what they 
have done now, after eight years of the Washington 
Treaty, to capital ships: they will slow up replacement 
and thus start the reduction of armaments. They see 
that if the principle of limitation becomes firmly es- 
tablished, the propaganda for armaments will be strictly 
confined to the purely domestic question of how fast to 
bu‘ld the legally authorized fleet. The treaty, and 
not the sky, will be the limit of armaments. 

* Ox 


REBUKES WISE AND UNWISE 


T will not do to take too seriously the resolution 
of Dr. Tomlinson passed at the Massachusetts 
State Convention in Lowell. The resolution 

read as follows: “Resolved, that this Convention goes on 
record as disapproving the practise of ministers while 
continuing in our fellowship of seeking the fellowship 
of churches which do not accept our ordination.” 

It did not go to any committee, it was inter- 
jected at a busy hour when it seemed easier to pass it 
than debate it, and it can hardly be regarded as the 
calm, cool judgment of the delegates. That it repre- 
sents Dr. Tomlinson’s views all who read the Christian 
Leader are well aware. That it represents the views 
of some others, we are aware also. 

We refer to the matter merely to hint that along 
the line suggested by this resolution there lies danger. 


- Obviously it is well within the power of a body like 


the Massachusetts Convention to express approval or 
disapproval of acts of our ministers. It may be their 
duty to do so at times. But in matters of this kind 
in which the minister has done not an irreligious but a 
religious act, and where he followed the voice of con- 
science, grave consequences may follow this use of 
the power to rebuke. 

Only a man of noble religious spirit, able to for- 
give, and filled with great love of the Universalist 
Church, would stay in the church if such a resolution 
of such a body were directed flatly at him. 

In any event there is nothing but trouble ahead 
for the Universalist Church if its conventions, com- 
mittees, officials or individuals attempt to intimidate 
our ministers or shackle their consciences. 

The world has moved far in the direction of tol- 
erance, sympathy, understanding and good will- 
This Lowell resolution takes the back track. 
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And now abideth faith, hope, love.-—1 Cor. 13 : 13. 


fese|N this church of memorials there are many 
5 Al memorials and tributes to individuals who in 
2¢ 5) the years past have been associated with the 
Bixd)} Universalist society in Washington. For ex- 


ample, there are the S Street entrance doors in memory 
of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick O. Knight, an aisle arch 
on the north to Dr. and Mrs. LeGrand Powers, one 
of the columns on the south side to Henry Noble 
Couden, this number one aisle window on the north 
to Mr. and Mrs. Noyes (two of the original members 
who brought all their eleven children to church), the 
old communion table and its appropriate setting to 
dear Aunty Merrill, the fireplace in the main recep- 
tion room or parlor to Frank Clinton Wight, who left 
us so young, so full of noble achievement, earphones 
to the Pioneer Women, a stone seat to Nellie Lee 
Steuart, a vase on the old communion table to the 
beloved wife of a beloved pastor, Mary Campbell 
Rice, a choir seat to Mr. Evarts, a chancel seat to Dr. 
Isaac M. Atwood, General Superintendent, who came 
here just a little while before his death to make 
Washington his home. And besides these there are 
pews to the Williamses, Dr. and Mrs. Kent, Mr. Ed- 
son, Governor and Mrs. Perham, Mr. Curry, Mrs. 
Morgan, Mrs. Gantz, Mrs. Starkey, Mrs. McGill, 
Mrs. Brewer, Major Brackett, Mr. and Mrs. Wight, 
the Stouts, the Clarks, Mrs. Weston, Mrs. Baxter, 
and probably a few others. Some of the building 
stones also are given in memory of members of this 
church. A few of the memorials to people outside 
the parish have attached to them the names of our 
people as givers. 

All these memorials are beautiful, worthy, trib- 
utes. The very mention of the names stirs deep and 
tender memories. There rise up before us not only 
the faces and the forms of these beloved friends of 
other days, but also the faces of those associated with 
them—their comrades and friends. 

In the very nature of the case no list of memorials 
can be complete. I can almost hear some of you say- 


ing Mr. Webb ought to be mentioned, or dear old- 


Mom French, or Charles Davis, or Ingram, or Peetrey, 
or Auer, or Matthews, or George Bushee, or some of 
the people scattered out over the country from Maine 
to California who used to be with us. There are noble 
memorials, but great gaps in the list—especially the 
local list. 

So gratitude and love and undying memory 
induced two people, long associated with the church, 
to take as their part the three chancel windows to 


*Sermon preached at a service in recognition of the gift of 
the chancel windows of the Universalist National Memorial 
Church, Washington,-Sunday, June 1, 11 a. m, Dr. van 
Schaick was pastor of the Church of Our Father 1900-1918, 
acting pastor several times since, and is pastor-emeritus of the 
Universalist National Memorial Church, which is the successor 
to the Church of Our Father. The windows were given “In 
memory of the Church of Our Father and the loyal workers who 
laid the foundation on which we build.”’ 
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commemorate all who labored in the old church—the 
young and the old, the living and the dead, members 
or not members, all associated in any way with our 
movement here whose united toil and sacrifice laid 
the foundation on which we now build. 

What we have secured in the way of a memorial 
in beauty and in appropriateness surpasses our fond- | 
est expectations. 

The window on the left shows the sword of the 
spirit and represents faith, that on the right has the 
anchor of hope, and the larger one in the center, raised 
high as if to emphasize above all other things its mes- 
sage, has the chalice of love. Faith, hope, love— 
“and the greatest of these is love.”’ YW 

There is a two-fold office or mission for these | 
windows. They commemorate the past. They hold | 
up an ideal for the future. They indicate what was 7) 
best in the generations that are gone. They point | 
the way for the generations to come. If faith and hope’ 
and love abide, the work of this church can not fail. 4 

The service to-day partakes of the nature of an 
unveiling or a dedication of these memorials. Though 
they have been unveiled from the beginning, and 
though the whole church has been dedicated, it was 
the thought of our pastor that, connected with the 
dedication period, there ought to be one service “‘to— 
bring over the best of the past,” as he put it, “‘and to 
set it in the midst of the present, to say a word or two | 
that might be a bridge of understanding between 
what has been and what is, and what is to be.”’ | 

It is a high commission with which he has en- © 
trusted me, and, reluctant as I have been in recent ~ 
years to preach because of scant time to prepare, I ~ 
approach this task with deep appreciation and joy. | 
For thirty years I have been accumulating a debt of — 
gratitude to this people. I can speak of them to-day ~ 
as one who knows. 3 

Let me first in broad outline give you the history ~ 
of what we commemorate. Then let me state brief- ) 
ly, as I see them, the reasons why the old church ought — 
never to be forgotten. i 

The movement for a church here was started at — 
the Universalist General Convention in Baltimore, ~ 
Sept. 17, 1867. The first meeting was held in Union © 
League Hall, Jan. 17, 1868, with an attendance of over — 
150, seventy-five of whom expressed a desire for the © 
organization of a Universalist society. The organiza- — 
tion was made Jan. 25, 1868, thirty-four joining. 
The preacher on both Jan. 18 and Jan. 25 was the 
Rev. Elbridge Gerry Brooks, of Boston, the General 
Secretary. 

On May 17, 1869, the Murray Universalist So- 
ciety was legally incorporated. The church organiza- 
tion was made in 1873. Three things stand out in 
the history: 

First: Always the Washington movement has 
been a partnership between the local and the national 
church. It started in the Universalist General Con- 
vention. The first preacher was the General Secre- 
tary. The first church was built through bricks 
contributed from all over the country. 
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Second: A beautiful memorial church has been 
part of the plan since the very beginning. In 1873 
/campaign was authorized for $100,000 for a church 
ere, but a cow kicked over a lamp, Chicago burned, 
fur main church in Chicago was destroyed, Dr. Ryder, 
ne pastor, came Hast for help, and the plans were 
hanged so as to help him first. Then came the panic, 
ind after ten years delay we put up with anything we 
ould get. 

Third: Always the local church has been attempt- 
mg to carry more of the burden of self-support. Be- 
tween 1900 and 1910 we cut down the appropriation 
rom the General Convention until it was only $162.50 
i 1909 and nothing after that until the World War. 
Now let us have a bit of color from those early 
lays: 
) Mr. Webb in his manuscript history gave credit 
-o three local men above all others for the organiza- 
rion—the Rey. A. B. Grosh, the Rev. W. W. Dean, 
and True E. G. Pettengill, all New York State men. 
The only survivor of that trio in 1900 when I came to 
Washington was the Rev. W. W. Dean. When he 
was ninety-one years old he told me the story of the 
Baltimore Convention, and then added the following: 
‘The matter ran along until November or December 
of 1867, when I went down to the Agricultural De- 
yartment, then situated in the Patent Office, and saw 
Brother Grosh. I said to him: ‘You are fresh from 
yarish work. I came directly from a pulpit here. 
[ think we should have a church. I don’t think we 
yught to let the matter go by without doing some- 
hing.’ We saw Brother Pettengill, consulted several 
thers, and then I went down to the Union League 
xooms and hired the hall of Belva Lockwood. It 
was situated on the west side of 9th St., near H, N. W.” 

Going back along the line of pastors we find 
en men have served the church in a more or less 
ermanent relationship: Frederic W. Perkins, Clarence 
{. Rice, Levi Powers, William Couden, John van 
schaick, Jr., Leslie Moore, A. G. Rogers, S. A. Whit- 
omb, Alexander Kent, and Cyrus H. Fay. That 
akes us back to 1873. Prior to that time some of 
he most famous men in our church preached here a 
veek or two at a time. I have known all the pas- 
ors of this church except Whitcomb. To most of 
rou they are only names. To me it indicates some- 
hing about a people that they could get along happily 
vith characters as diverse as these men. There 
vas only one split. It came forty years ago over the 
conomic and social views of Mr. Kent. Part of the 
ociety formed the People’s Church. Happily all 
he controversy ended long ago. No kinder, nobler 
nan ever served us than Alexander Kent. His 
vife, Caddie E. Gove, was greatly beloved also. It 
vas a happy thought of some of their widely scat- 
ered friends to give to this church Pew No. 3 in their 
nemory. If some of the other pastors—the beloved 
‘ay, the heroic Powers who laid down his life in the 
york, the consecrated Rice—are not commemorated 
n the larger way that we should be glad to see, let us 
emember that to all the workers these windows are 
ledicated, whether they worked in pulpit or in pew, 
or all made their contribution. 

We must remember also that in the Rev. Doris 
wett and Eleanor Bonner we have had two able, 
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tactful, efficient, pastor’s assistants. Miss Swett was 
ordained here to the Christian ministry. 

Going back along the line of the moderators we 
find eight names: Frank W. Ballou, .M W. Lewis, 
Frank H. Briggs, Henry E. Williams, James Watson 
Webb, True E. G. Pettengill, Judge A. Johnson and 
Hon. Sidney Perham. All but three have passed on. 
I knew them all but Pettengill and Johnson. All 
have been a credit to us. I need not speak of the 
living. But of the others there are three to whom I 
am bound by ties of precious memory—Williams, who 
has just left us, Webb, a painstaking, self-effacing 
man who was willing to serve in the highest place or 
the lowest, Perham, the Governor, the Congressman, 
the absolutely clean man in politics, the beautiful old 
man, when I knew him always in his place in church, 
always patient, serene, kind. It was a great begin- 
ning to have Sidney Perham back there in ’68 serve as 
our first moderator. As I think of him and Webb 
and Williams, I know that it is true, “And now abid- 
eth faith, hope, love.” 

One of those early officers whom I never saw, 
W. B. Gove, is a vivid figure to me, because of the way 
in which he was remembered by the older people whom 
I knew. He was an old Quaker and the pictures 
showed him with long hairand beard and a benevolent, 
serene face. All the stories about him agreed that, 
he was especially kind to children and that all the 
children loved him. He was on the first board of 
trustees, he was a worker in the Sunday school, he 
was treasurer of church or society, but all these facts 
are lost in the files. What is remembered still is his 
kindness—for ‘‘the greatest of these is love.” 

Think what it meant to Mr. Gove when the 
church that he loved split and his son-in-law, Alex- 
ander Kent, went out to start a new church! ; 

The church has always had ministers as members 
of the congregation—men in office or retired. When 
I came here in 1900 there were W. W. Dean, W. W. 
Curry, Chaplain Couden, Le Grand Powers, and 
W. H. Grigsby. Soon came Albert Wilgus and Prof. 
John T. Blakemore—one a medical office’ among the 
Indians of the state of Washington, the other a 
liberal Methodist. And others, like Martha Bortle, 
followed, to be here a year or more, and still others 
like Abbott, Gray and Rice to stay. 

One or two were only loosely connected, but 
most of these ministers have woven into our tradi- 
tion the thought of loyal support of the active minis- 
ter whether they agreed with him or not. I always 
had that support. I always want to give it. 

Dean and Curry, who lived well up into the 
nineties, dated back to the great days of theological 
debate. Dean liked to tell with a chuckle about 
standing on the tailboard of an ox cart to preach. 

It is a far ery from the ox cart of Dean and from 
the groves and halls and schoolhouses where Curry 
showed his magnificent powers of debate, to this noble 
chancel. But something will be lost even here if 
sometimes there do2s not rise up before us in the light 
that falls through those windows the figures of these 
pioneers bringing the majestic story of what they 
bore and did for the faith in the days that tried men’s 
souls. 

I should like to turn other pages of these old 
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records for you. I should like to picture not only the 
ministers and the officers, but the rank and file— 
the laymen, the pioneer women, and also some of the 
young people, sunny, cheery, full of life and hope, 
who went away early and who therefore always will 
be young to us. Time does not permit this. So we 
turn to a brief study of the old church as a whole, 
what characterized it, the things about it which might 
well be carried over to this great church. 

1. I suppose one thing about it that we all must 
recognize is that it was a very democratic group. 
Washington is not an industrial city. We never had 
laboring men as Lowell or Lynn use the word, but we 
had many plain people and people not so plain who 
were sympathetic with plain people. They were of 
the rank and file. Using the word in the nobler 
sense, they were common folks. 

They might have said with George T. Liddell: 


I love the name of Christ the Lord, the Man of Galilee, 
Because he came to live and toil among the likes of me. 

Let others sing the praises of a mighty King of kings; 

I love the Christ of common folks, the Lord of common things. 


2. The old church was an exceedingly practical 
church. It showed its faith by its works. It be- 
lieved in applying its religion. Kent preached that 
doctrine. Powers stood for it emphatically. In a 
different way I tried to make our people community- 
minded. We have differed on details, but always 
there has been emphasis on human_ brotherhood. 
Quite true is it what you are thinking: In the old 
church we needed some of the things we find here, 
especially on the mystical side. We lacked the sense 
of awe, of uplifting beauty, and the call to prayer, 
in the very architecture. 

In the old church, the great word was service. 
In this church it may be sanctification. But what the 
memory of the old days will be saying always to us 
here, is: “‘It must be sanctification for service. The 
words of Christ must be kept always in mind: ‘For 
their sakes, I sanctify myself.’ ” 

3. And we ought to add in the third place that 
the people of the old church not only believed in ap- 
plying religion, they did apply it. It was a hard work- 
ing church—especially the women were hard working. 
From very early times the men have been a little 
stronger on the supervisory side, but the women al- 
ways flew at what had to be done like tigers. 

Some very eminent men have been criticising 
the kind of work we did in the old church, but I think 
the women were better women for it, and society a 
better society. This is a big lonely city for more 
people than we realize. Even a church dinner makes 
a contribution to community service and has a spirit- 
ual side. I sometimes wished in the old days that it 
was as easy to find good teachers for Bible classes as 
good chairmen for church dinners. 

Only one other thing is there time to say about 
the old church: The people were essentially open- 
minded. Only once was there serious strain in pass- 
ing from old ideas to new. In intellectual matters 
there has been liberty and tolerance. There is no 
need of urging that. this should continue. It has 
continued. We should cease to be Universalists if we 
ceased to be open-minded, or ceased to differentiate, 
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as our pastor always is insisting, between the words 
in which we put our faith and the faith itself. Uni- 
versalists generally believe the revelation of God is 
still going on. 

Their hymn is ““A Hymn for the New Age.” 

O Master of the modern day, 
Our hearts are kindled as we know 
Thou walkest still along life’s way - 
As in the ages long ago! 
And by the magic of Thy will 
New worlds Thou art creating still. 

Not everything in the old church was pattem 
I have hinted at that. For the newcomers let me 
candidly admit that sometimes the roof leaked, or the 4} 
furnaces sent up gas, or the organ gave out with a7 
dismal squawk, or the choir failed to reach high C | 
when they started. Sometimes, oh very rarely, the 
Ladies’ Aid squabbled, or people got mad at the 
minister, or vice versa (I had rather put it vice versa 
than go into details). And in afew cases people went 
away angry or hurt. 1 

There are some things we do not want to carry 
over from the old church. We stood around after 
meeting visiting in the aisles just as if it were a country 
church and the horses were tied out under the church | 
shed. We can’t do that here. People want to stay 4} 
and listen to music. We can go out in the parlor or 7}. 
in the big halls to visit. We must remember what }; 
one very large woman said to another very large 4) 
woman in the crowd at the Queen’s Jubilee. As the 
second pushed and shoved to get a better view and || 
trod on the first one, the first woman turned on her | 
and said, “‘Have conduct, woman.” 

We folks trained in the free and easy ways of the © 
old church must have conduct. But we must always | 
try to keep what was warm, friendly, kind, neighborly, | 
in those old days and make it permeate like an unseen | 
but mighty influence these more imposing ‘sur-— 
roundings. j 

When all is said and done it comes down to this: 
In the old church we were a company of friends. © 
We had a common precious faith. We knew the . 
glorious comradeship of service. With all our faults © 
and our failures, we shared one another’s joys, and we 
bore one another’s burdens, and to the best of our —, 
ability tried to fulfill the law of Christ. i 

There is one thing about these windows that I _ 
shall often think about. Dr. Perkins pointed it out — 
to me on a dark and stormy day in March. 

While on bright days the windows simply scintil- — 
late with light and color, on dark days, instead of 
becoming dull or somber, they glow with a depth and 
richness of color as surprising as it is beautiful. In — 
sunshine they are sparkling. In storm they are % 
steady and serene. Almost. happily they catch the 
sunbeams when they are there. But when they are i 
not there, they catch what there is and make it © 
even more glorious. 

In this they typify the Christian. And in this 
also they stand as symbols of what was best in the old 
church. 

Like every inaividtial and like every human so- 
ciety, we had our days of happiness and our days of — 
sorrow, of sunshine and of storm. 

Few could be happier than we were there together 
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h those old days. There was jollity and mirth and 
ihe true happiness that God wants His children to 
ve. But when the way darkened, when the burden 
ieee heavy, when at times there seemed to be no 
yay, then it is my testimony—and who better can 
estify?—that they stood by. They let their light 
lo shine before men and for men, that they could see 
md feel the steadying power of their good works, and 
o glorify the Father in Heaven. Storm and darkness 


OME years ago I was visiting a Roman Catho- 
lic seminary for the preparation of priests 
for one of the great urban areas of this coun- 
: try. As I turned to go, I said to the student 
iho had been my guide: “It is a great calling, isn’t it, 
this cure of souls.”’ Instantly his face was alight with 
» smile I never shall forget, as he answered with a 
simple ‘“Yes.”” Half unwittingly I had touched upon 
he great passion of his life—the motive back of his 
ong years of training and of what were probably to 
e arduous years ahead. 

The cure of souls. It is a great calling. In the 
fine, large meaning that at its best the church has 
piven it, it is most inclusive. It embraces, of course, 
the healing of sick and injured souls, the ministry to 
hose. bruised or broken under the disappointments, 
\the losses, and the suffering that life brings to us 
lull. It is making damaged lives whole. That in it- 
self is an important task, one that is often both baf- 
fling and fascinating. There is much more in the 
term, however. It has in it the entire oversight of 
souls. It means education—the guidance of growth, 
as some one has defined that word. It means the 
rorevention of damage to life, by whatever means, 
whether social agencies or the reorganization of 
[society. Everything that makes for fine, wholesome 
living, that in its widest sense is caught up in the 
/phrase. Ultimately, too, we Christians believe, the 
!goal is not one which is terminated by death. We have 
to do with individuals whose far destiny no one of us 
ean even begin to forecast, and whom we can aid in 
the early stages of their pilgrim’s progress in im- 
mortal life. 

This cure of souls is the chief task of the Christian 
minister, no matter to what branch of the church he 
belongs, or whether his phase of the. ministry be that 
of the pastor of a parish, the teacher, the social worker, 
the missionary, or the secretary of voluntary agencies 
in the student field. 

It should certainly be the objective of all the 
multifarious activities of the parish minister. The 
church school, the many ways in which the minister 
makes personal contacts, the organizations with 
which he is connected, and the public services of the 
church, including the preaching, all are worth while 
only as they contribute to that end. So also with 
the teacher. His chief obligation and opportunity 
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only deepened and enriched the tones and colors of 
their lives. 

In the years to come, when I have gone on, when 
all I have said has been forgotten or is carried like a ° 
memory of long ago in the mind of some one of the 
younger generation, may the windows that shine with 
deeper light in the storm transmit this message to 
all who come after us, and plant in their hearts abid- 
ing faith, undying hope, and all-conquering love. 


The Task of the Minister: The Cure of Souls’ 


Kenneth S. Latourette 


are not to become skilled in the technique of impart- 
ing information in a particular subject—even though 
that subject may be called religion—or to become a 
recognized authority in a particular field of knowledge. 
These are, of course, important—yes, indispensable. 
Piety is no honest substitute for expertness in teach- 
ing method or mastery of one’s subject. The teacher 
is recreant to his trust, however, if he does not see as 
primary in his calling the guidance of the individuals 
who come into his classroom—and not simply guidance 
to more information and more independent growth in 
the branch of learning which is his specialty, but 
counsel in every problem in which the student may . 
honor the teacher with his confidence. The Christian 
teacher thinks of his students not as receptacles into 
which to pour information, or as potential experts in 
his special field, but as individuals with whom it is a 
privilege to establish friendships which will enrich 
both teacher and pupil. So, too, with the social 
worker. He is not dealing merely with agencies and 
forces, or even with “cases,” but ultimately with in- 
dividuals, each different from every other, and each 
suffering, struggling, hoping. The social worker 
may help to mold institutions and movements—and 
that is part of his proper functions—but these have 
meaning only as they in turn shape human lives. 
Clearly the chief task of him whom we still call, in 
the terms of an older nomenclature, a foreign mis- 
sionary, is the cure of souls. Some of us who are 
classed as liberals, in reacting from an older motive 
which made much of plucking brands from the burning, 
are in danger of forgetting this. We talk much of 
modifying for good those vast movements which are 
revolutionizing the cultures of Africa and Asia, and 
we have conferences, set up research projects, and 
appoint commissions on race relations, industry, la- 
bor problems, literature, rural conditions, and educa- 
tion. All of these may be useful and even necessary, 
but unless they contribute to the welfare of individuals 
they are a criminal misdirection of time and effort. 
Of course the same objective should govern the work 
of the secretary of agencies in the student field. 
Programs of organizations, the technique of discussion 
groups, and educational theory, are worse than useless 
if they are not ancillary to the enrichment of lives. 
To this cure of souls we need to bring to bear all. 
the new technique and information with which scien- 
tific and philosophic investigation and thought are 
equipping us. We need to know something of what. 
is back of such words as psychotherapy and project. 
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method. Whatever psychology has to teach us about 
aiding the individual should be at our disposal. We 
should have thought our way sufficiently into the 
problems which modern scientific thought presents 
to the religious mind, to have intelligent and reason- 
able positions to present to those who have lost their 
way in a fog of doubt. We can not be experts in all 
the fields which are pertinent to our calling, but we 
can at least know where the experts are to be found 
and how they may be utilized. We can also have 
enough of a speaking acquaintance with ideas which 
claim to be new and which come to us dressed in 
formidable terminology not to be awed by them or 
to allow them to deceive our friends. 

When, however, we have added to our equipment 
all that the present generation has to give us—and it 
is of great and growing importance—we shall discover 
that the primary and most useful qualifications of our 
calling have not altered very greatly. We still need 
to exercise sympathy, in the original meaning of that 
word—the ability and the willingness to enter under- 
standingly into the sufferings of another. Weneed 
the contagious hope which not only keeps us from de- 
spairing, but which gives to the discouraged souls who 
touch us the courage to carry on. We need the faith 
in others which sees and holds on to whatever js good, 
no matter how flickering and feeble, until it has seen 
created something of what it insisted on believing 
might be. We need the faith in God—the confidence 
that we do not work alone, but that with us and 
through us is working one mightier than we, for the 
healing and the growth of those to whom we minister. 
We must have that faith which endures because it 
sees Him who to our age more than to most of its 
predecessors so often seems invisible. Above all we 
need that uncalculating love which gives itself with 
abandon. 

I scarcely need tell you of the temptations and 
the sorrows which beset us as we try to give ourselves 
to the cure of souls. You are as aware of them as I— 
or if you are not you soon will be. There is the dan- 
ger of being absorbed in the machinery of church and 
school—of blindly believing that attendance at com- 
mittees, boards, and faculty meetings will in some way 
be a substitute for personal dealing with individuals. 
There is the temptation to seek first professional 
advancement—by ecclesiastical or scholastic politics, 
or by shunning time-consuming contacts with in- 
dividuals to obtain leisure for what is sometimes known 
as productive scholarship. There is the dishearten- 
ment which threatens us as we discover how imper- 
fect, after all, is the church, and that even those high 
in the ecclesiastical and educational world and whom 
we may have revered from afar have very human 
frailties. At times some of us—perhaps all of us— 
after a glimpse behind the scenes into the inner opera- 
tion of any of our great denominations or universities, 
may wonder whether Christianity is not a hollow sham. 
Time and again those whom we have sought to help 
will prove ungrateful, or, what is worse, will fail to 
become the men and women that we know they might 
and ought to be, will deteriorate before our eyes, and 
will crumple under an emergency. We shall know 
something of the quiver of Paul’s heart when he cried: 
“My little children, I am in travail again until Christ 
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be formed in you,” and we shall understand a little 
better why our Lord wept over Jerusalem. 

To most of us, I suspect, the chief obstacle and 
the greatest perplexity in the cure of souls are not the 
failings of others, but of ourselves. How can we dare, 
we, with all the weaknesses, the shortcomings, and the 
ignorance of which even the best are so painfully 
aware, how can we dare to attempt the cure of the 
souls of others? Is it not the most bare-faced pre 
sumption? We, who often stand so desperately in 
need of healing and guidance ourselves, how can we 
heal and guide others? The Roman Catholic priest 
is not so disturbed by this question, for he regards 
himself as the instrument through which the divinely 
commissioned church administers its divinely or- 
dained sacraments to the cure of souls. We Protes- 
tants, with our reaction against sacramentarianism and 
our insistence upon the priesthood of all believers, 
seem to lack the comforts of such a doctrine. Yet 
this very human frailty and this lack of special ex- 
ternal authority of the Protestant ministry may, if 
rightly seen, prove to be among our greatest assets. ~ 
Each of us as a Christian has begun to find in his own 
life the validity of that Gospel of which we are minis-~ 
ters. Often we serve best by disclosing that experi- 
ence to others—our failures as well as our victories. 
We in turn are ministered to by what we have seen in 
the lives of others. The cure of souls is not a one- 
sided giving, but a reciprocal sharing. We pursue 
what we believe to be our calling of the cure of souls 
partly because others, including some who are called 
our parishioners, have borne, perhaps unconsciously, 
the same relation to us. Weare each of us comforted 
by the other’s faith. Some day, perhaps to our sur- ~ 
prise, we discover that we are not ashamed of the 
Gospel of Christ, for we have seen it to be the power of — 
God unto salvation in those whom we have known — 
and loved, and have begun to find it a similar power 
in our own lives. So, although we have not already — 
attained or are already made perfect, we dare to ~ 
press on. As we press on, we find that the age-old ; 
wonder—what when we see it we still call a miracle— ~ 
is repeated in some of the lives around us. Not all i 
disappoint us. Growth into the likeness of Christ still — 
takes place, sometimes by stages so abrupt that we i 
call them conversions, more often by slower, almost © 
imperceptible steps. More and more, too, we be-— 
come convinced that we are workers together with © 
God, that the universe is so constructed that the earth — 
bears fruit of itself, that we plant and another waters— — 
and both are necessary—but that it is God who gives 
the increase. After all, it is by grace—the unmerited — 
favor of God—that we and those of whose souls we 
have the cure are saved, and at times we, like Paul, 
are constrained to believe that even that faith which | 
joins us to God is not primarily of ourselves, but is the 
gift of God. Herein is love, not that we loved God, 
but that He loved us. Our message and our hope are © 
that God so loved that He gave—and continues to — 
give. 3, 

Gentlemen of the graduating class: For some, — 
perhaps for most of you, many of the months spent — 
within these walls have been perplexing and trying. © 
Some of you came uncertain of your faith and still — 
more uncertain of your calling: in your best moments 
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you purposed making your lives of the greatest possible 
service to the world, but just how and where you did 
not know. You hoped that in the fellowship of this 
faculty and this student body you would be given 
answers to all your questions. You have found that 
while this fellowship has helped you, not all of your 
questions have been answered and that many of such 
| answers as have come and are really satisfying, have 
| seemingly been arrived at as much through your own 
| struggles as through outside help. Others of you came 
fairly certain of your faith and of your calling, but 
have had thrust at you problems which have proved 
| disconcerting. It is by agony of spirit that you have 
worked your way through to what we hope and trust 
is a better-grounded assurance. None of you—at 
least I hope that none of you—has yet had all his 
questions answered. You have probably made up 
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your minds, and rightly so, that you will never answer 
all of them—or what is Heaven for? However, those 
of us who stay by this institution year after year have 
watched with deep interest and, I may say, with 
affection and joy as you have worked your way through 
to where you have found enough light for the next 
step. We hope that the friendships in these halls, 
the great souls whom you have met in the books of 
these libraries, and the fellowship in the class-rooms 
and in this chapel, have been of service to you. You 
are our joy, and whatever little share we may have had 
in your growth is our reward. May God bless and 
guide each and every one of you. Remember that the 
unseen presence of the God and Father of our Savior 
Lord, Jesus Christ, is ever by you. In the strength of 
that presence you can enter with hope and joy and 
quiet confidence upon the cure of souls. 


On Reading Out of Doors 


F. C. Hoggarth 


ReO ME can and some can not read out of doors. 

s} The nature lovers perhaps find most dif- 

ficulty. Richard Jefferies would often go 

and fetch a book, knowing from past ex- 
perience that it would be useless. He could never 
read in summer out of doors. Human thoughts and 
imaginings he found pale and feeble in the bright 
summer light. His eyes and his mind wandered to 
the grass and the hills and the deep azure sky. So the 
sunlight put out the books he brought into it, just as 
the housewives say it puts out the fire on the hearth. 
Paper he felt was so obviously paper, and ink so ob- 
viously ink, out of doors. 

Yet others have found big things possible in the 
way of out-door reading. They have taken the Im- 
mortals with them and found them the best of com- 
pany. Walt Whitman is an outstanding case. He 
tells of going through the Bible out in the country 
or on Long Island’s sea shores, of absorbing Shakes- 
peare, Homer, Sophocles, there, probably to better 
advantage than in any library or indoor room. He 
read Dante in an old wood, and the Iliad in a sheltered 
hollow of rocks and sand, with the sea on each side. 
That he was not overwhelmed by those mighty mas- 
ters he thinks was due to his reading them in the full 
presence of nature, under the sun, with the far-spread- 
ing landscape, or with the sea rolling in. He found 
it profitable to have a great setting for a great book. 
The sun did not blot out the print for him. 

Out of doors books often seem different from 
what they seem indoors. The setting can make all 
the difference. For their due impressiveness words 
depend partly on environment. Ruskin tells how 
once, on a wild moorland, the petition out of the Prayer 
Book “‘for all prisoners and captives’ somehow came 
to mind with new and vivid significance. Amid that 
wild spaciousness he felt as never before the poignancy 
of captivity and imprisonment. 

Books occasionally gain in impressiveness when 
read out of doors. G. H. Lewes, after reading Bu- 
chanan’s London Poems and giving an unfavorable 
verdict, later took the volume with him into the 
country. There, in different surroundings, in a 


fresh spirit and in solitude, he read the poems again. 
They moved and delighted him and he wrote a letter 
of recantation to the author. 

Not all authors are so fortunate as to get the 
benefit of reviewers’ second and _ better thoughts! 
Some may have had less than justice done to them 
because their work was never read in the out of 
doors! Yet we must not imagine that out-of-door 
test an easy one. It is on the whole more severe 
than the indoor test. 

W. J. Fox, one of the foremost literary men of 
his day, used to take books down to Sandown Bay in 
the Isle of Wight. He read them there, beneath the 
sun, to the sound of the sea. It was apparently a 
rare thing for them to emerge from that test. “Many 
a great name,” he says, “became little there, and 
many a fascinating volume became unreadable.” 
To pass muster by the sea or on the hillside, a book 
needs to have certain “affinities with truth and 
beauty.”’ Not a few writers may well be glad that 
their books are seldom put to the out-door test. 

Much care should go to the choice of out-of-door 
books. A little library of such books is at least as 
wise as one of bedside books. One might experi- 
ment and see what books pass the test. Some may 
find nature so distracting that they find only the 
lightest novels readable. Others may manage the 
Immortals. Like Whitman they may be able to read 
Dante in a wood or the Iliad by the shore. Many 
will choose books with a certain open air flavor as 
their out-of-door companions. 

Something of nature’s beauty and fragrance and 
peace seems to steal into the pages of Isaak Walton’s 
“The Compleat Angler,” or Gilbert White’s ‘Natural 
History of Selborne,’”’ when read out of doors. The 
former has been described as a book to be marked 
with flowers, marsh marigolds, and fritillaries, and 
petals of yellow iris, for the whole provokes us to con- 
tent, and whispers the word of the apostle, “Study to 
be quiet.” 

Earl Grey has said that if he had to choose two 
books which had the most repose about them, the 
Angler and Selborne would be his choice. If Walton 
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felt it necessary in the seventeenth century to “study 
to be quiet,’”’ how much more necessary in the twenti- 
eth century. 

David Grayson’s books make excellent out-of- 
door companions. They stand the test of being read 
in the sunlight. I took ‘Great Possessions” once into 
Upper Wharfedale, in days full of threatening, and 
read on the grassy margins of those upland ways, and 
it quieted and enriched my spirit. The book helped 
me to realize the spacious inheritance of those solitudes 
so disciplined and strong. The title itself was an 
escape from poverty. For only those are poor who 
think themselves so. With that book in hand, it 
seemed an impertinence to think of poverty. Here 
was all the glory of the unspoiled landscape, here was 
the wealth of sunrise and of sunset, of fields and fells, 
of rocks and streams. The reading helped the eye 
and the heart into seeing and receptive moods. 

Alpha of the Plough’s Essays, Pebbles on the 
Shore, Windfalls, Many Furrows, properly belong out 
of doors. With the earth’s beauty as their context, 
those that deal with the out of doors have enhanced 
delight. 


Two other ‘‘out-of-door books’ have given me 
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untold pleasure. I discovered them second hand on a 
railway book stall. “Janey Canuck in the West” 
and “Open Trails,” by Emily Ferguson. These Cana- 
dian essays have been put to the sunlight test in many 
places and have never failed. Emily Ferguson is 


evidently a padre’s wife, who can write. She knows 


Canada and the people and has an eye for the humors 
of life. She has many a shrewd and friendly thrust 
at the padre! And much of the beauty and sternness 
of the land has found its way into her pages. I in- 


tend to keep Janey, even when other books have to — 


go. 
Though Richard Jefferies could never read out of 


doors, he may be read, as may Hudson and John Bur- © 


roughs. They all enhance one’s takings from nature, 
guiding the eye and the thoughts. They help one to 
keep the “sharp lookout” which Burroughs says is the 
secret of enriching discovery. 

A pocket edition of Wordsworth, or some an- 
thology like “Poems of To-day” or E. V. Lucas’s 


“Along the Open Road,” these all are most fit com- — 


panions for the out of doors. Some of the Psalms also, 
especially the great nature Psalms, gain in impres- 
siveness in some spacious setting of hill or shore. 


Repent” 


Harold Marshall 


In those days came John the Baptist, saying, Re- 
pent, change your way of life, for the Kingdom of 
Heaven is very near you. Prepare ye the way of the 
Lord. 


@HE failure of John, the forerunner, made the 
‘| failure of Jesus inevitable. Only the realiz- 
ation of the promise, and even more the 
me} threat, in John’s warning could have made 
these who went down to hear him in the Jordan wil- 
derness accept Jesus’ high, hard way of sacrifice. 

_ It is true that history repeats itself, but life would 
be unrelieved tragedy if it did no more than that. 
It is also true that the amount of human nature to 
the square mile does not vary greatly from generation 
to generation, but through the centuries man does 
change much more than his clothes and his archi- 
tecture. 

The average man of to-day is far freer from coarse 
personal vices than the contemporaries of Jesus. 
Drunkenness is no longer the anticipated pleasure of 
every neighborhood dinner party, nor is it the regular 
thing for the decent women to leave the table before 
the indecent ones arrive. In :a thousand ways we 
have grown so respectable that we are complacently 
substituting respectability for religion. What minis- 
ter could hold his pulpit if accused of consorting with 
publicans and sinners? What minister has lost his 
pulpit for that reason? 

Many of these respectable people like to call 
themselves religious liberals, and they find their 
complacency assured by listening to pulpit Polly- 
annas who tell them that even if God is no longer in 


*Occasional sermon, Massachusetts State Convention, 
Lowell. Dr. Marshall at the last moment took the place of the 
late Dr. Conklin. 


His heaven all’s right with this world. This disposi- 
tion to substitute respectability for religion, not new 
in Jesus’ time and not old in ours, is our besetting sin. 
It leads to what our own prophet, Arthur Nash, 
called the struggle between Churchianity and Chris- 
tianity. 

Possibly there is no word heard less often in lib- 
eral pulpits, or which needs to be heard more and 
more frequently, than ‘Repent.’ Why? Because 
the Kingdom of Heaven is close at hand, and only 
kept from coming closer because we will not change 
our way of living enough to let it come in through 
our lives. 

With what pious fervor we condemn the Jews 
for rejecting Jesus nineteen hundred years ago, but 
how differently are we behaving to-day? 


When Jesus came to Golgotha they hanged him on a tree, 

They drave great nails through hands and feet, and made a Cal- 
vary; 

They crowned him with a crown of thorns, red were his wounds 
and deep, 


For those were crude and cruel days, and human flesh was cheap, 


When Jesus came to Birmingham, they simply passed him by, 

They never hurt a hair of him, they only let him die; 

For men had grown more tender, and they would not give him 
pain, 

They only just passed down the street, and left him in the rain. 


Still Jesus cried, ‘Forgive them, for they know not what they do.”’ 

And still it rained the winter rain, that drenched him through 
and through; 

The crowds went home and left the streets without a soul to see, 

And Jesus crouched against a wall and cried for Calvary. 


Possibly some of you have seen Rabbi Morris 
Lazaron’s ‘Seed of Abraham.’ What answer as 
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|hristians will we make to these beautiful, searching 
jords of a Jew? 

“Jesus, my brother, what would you say if you 
could see and hear the things that are spoken and done in 
your name? Simplest and humblest and tenderest of 

men, what would you feel . . . . and how you would 
| plead for faith and brotherhood in the name of God the 
_ Father of all humanity!” 


| ’r how shall we face the terrible vision called up by 
iz young Jew, Ber Horowitz? 


_ “And they’re marching, marching, marching, 
. Ever new armed hordes! 

“Powers, masses, rows upon rows, with wild shouts 
—enthusiastically—they flow into battle to murder 
each other! 

“And pursuing them, red with shame, with gaping 
wounds coloring the dirty ‘snow, the Christ torn from 
the cross—Jesus, the Jewish man, the most human man, 


who became a Gentile God.” 


There is not a little reason for believing that 
John had been with Jesus before he began his own 
preaching, and that his message grew out of knowledge 
ather than foreknowledge. ‘“‘Repent, for the King- 
tlom of God is at hand” was not only the foretelling of 
i person but the foreshadowing of a gospel. The 
creat good news that the Way of Life that shall be 
better than the dreamer’s dream is always close to 
hose who will live it instead of merely dreaming it. 
t was that gospel that Jesus gathered up into his 
~reat shining metaphor of the Kingdom of God on 
arth, that time can not tarnish nor failure and defeat 
‘tear from the hearts of men. 

Of what stuff is this dream of Jesus woven? 

First of all, the realization that we live in our 
Father’s house, not in ourown. Do we live as if that 
were true? Has any one in or out of a pulpit the 
hardihood to maintain that with all our glittering 
charities there is not a vast, perhaps an increasing, 
gulf between our present economic exploitation and 
the commonweal? I hold no quarrel with wealth 
earned by industry and conserved by thrift, but with 
the man or men who cunningly manipulate the 
stock market and juggle with corporations that 
they control but donot own. When, within or without 
the law, they seize fifty or five hundred millions not 
merely in money but in the control of social mechan- 
ism by which men and women and children must live 
or die, they are just as near to the Kingdom of Heaven 
as Al Capone or Captain Kidd. 

Within a week of his death Jesus in his de- 
spair told his own people that they had made the 
Father’s house a den of thieves. If he came to us to- 
day, would he say that we have made it a den of mur- 
derers? What would he say about our machine guns 
and battleships and poison gases? The other day we 
watched breathlessly the beautiful maneuvers of a 
great fleet of airplanes, and when we read they were 
bombing planes built to destroy cities we did not 
shudder. Suppose Jesus had been in command of 
those planes and had sent sudden death raining down 
upon us beneath. Would the heavens have opened 
above him and would he have heard the Father’s 
voice saying, “‘This is my beloved son, in whom I am 
well pleased?” And if he would not have heard it, is 
there any reason for supposing that any other of 
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God’s sons would hear it? Or that it would make any 
difference to the All Father whether the bombs were 
dropped on Boston or London or Paris or Berlin or 
Peking or Tokyo? 

But how can we hope to make Jesus’ dream of 
brotherhood a reality for the world until we begin to 
make it real for ourselves? Recently a religious 
weekly asked if Episcopalians had any right to call 
themselves Christians so long as they refused to 
recognize any form of ordination but their own. 
And then some one else asked if Baptists could be 
Christians so long as they refused to share the sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper with any not baptized in 
their own particular way. And we Universalists are 
now discussing whether any minister can be Christian 
enough to be admitted to our fellowship unless he 
breaks fellowship with everybody else. 

Already elaborate preparations are being made 
in multitudes of churches and by many religious or- 
ganizations to celebrate the 1900th anniversary of the 
first Day of Pentecost.. Have you heard of any church 
that is seriously undertaking to repeat it? How did 
it happen in the first place? 

Twelve men were together in one place. Humble 
and unlettered men, hated where they were not de- 
spised. Twelve men were together in one place— 
separate bodies, different minds, differing types. ’ 
Twelve men were together in one place. Had that 
been all, they themselves would have outlived the 
memory of it. Twelve men were together in one 
place, in one spirit. So through walls of stone and 
walls of hate he who had made them one came in and 
abode with them. Other men having eyes to seesaw 
him in their faces, having ears to hear heard his: voice 
in their voices, and each understood in his own soul. 

For nineteen hundred years his other disciples 
have missed days like that by calling the first one a 
miracle. Yet the memory of that day of fellowship 
with him and with each other has outlived the cen- 
turies, not because men would remember, but because 
they could not forget. Here and there those who 
have lived greatly and loved much have been filled 
with it as it filled the house in the long ago. Then 
they have gone in and out among their fellows re- 
vealing in their lives that which neither kings nor 
things ean give—or take away. 

A week ago to-day, speaking to three thousand 
ministers of England and Wales, Dr. Joseph Fort 
Newton reminded them that in Gethsemane Jesus 
prayed for his disciples “that they might all be one.”’ 
Why? “That the world may know that Thou hast 
sent me.” 

If that be the required evidence, what reason 
can a hundred competing and conflicting sects give 
us for believing that the story of Jesus is more than 
an oid wife’s tale? With the shadow of death already 
upon him, one of the noblest spirits of our time pub- 
lished in the paper he edited this solemn warning: 

“The time has come when the Christian Church 
must either put some dynamic and practical content 
into its advocacy of Christian unity or give it up al- 
together.” 

To-night I repeat to you John’s great A ae in 
terms of our own church. “Let us repent of our 
complacent content with our heritage, our naive con- 
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ceit that we are another chosen people, and realize 
that that kingdom of brotherhood is close at hand, 
so close that we have only to give our lives to it to 
bring it into the life of the world as it has not come in 
nineteen hundred years.” 

I am fully aware that there is an underlying i im- 
plication without which all I have been saying is 
sounding brass or more probably a tinkling cymbal. 
It is an implication without which John’s message 
and Jesus’ ministry are alike expressions of self- 
deluded fanaticism. 

To either one of them an argument for the exist- 
ence of God would have seemed as superfluous as 
one for the existence of sunlight. But if they had 
been brought up under the ministry of some ultra- 
moderns who ignore God and therefore find no mean- 


ing in prayer, John would have died a desert dervish | 


and Jesus a village carpenter. 

It is easy to be patient and sympathetic with 
modern youth, haunted by the awful tragedy of the 
World War, bewildered by the new vastness of the 
universe in which the mind loses its way before it 
reaches the nearest star, when it says in brave sin- 
cerity that it has not yet found God. But when mid- 
dle age makes the same admission it is evidence of 
misspent years or atrophied faculty. 

And we need to get over our silly conceit that 
the fate of God is involved in the fortunes of the 
churches. God was long before the churches. He 


will be even longer after them unless He becomes 
again the Life of their life. 

And this does not mean merely what the minister 
says from the pulpit. How can you expect, what 
right have you to expect, your minister to make God |, 


| 
I 
| 
| 
| 


real on Sunday unless you make Him real the rest of | 


the week? God will not come back to the pulpi 
unless He also comes back to the pew. 
Have you forgotten the humiliating failure tha 


came to Jesus after his first triumphant ministry in 
He went back home to his own people, and 


Judea? 
his own people received him not, and because of their 
unbelief “he did not many mighty works there.” 
Once more let me remind you that John’s words 
are warning as well as promise. ‘Prepare to meet 
thy God” is still the message of the living church, 


even more insistent and imperative for Universalists | 


than for others. 


Here is a bit of dialogue between a preacher and 


an angel: 
Preacher: Will you not punish them? 
Angel: Oh, dear, no. 
not to punish. 


Preacher: But I have been preaching that it is a 


terrible thing for sinners to fall into the hands of the 
living God. 


Angel: Did you never preach what a terrible thing - 


it might be for saints to fall into the hands of the 
loving God? 


The Buffalo Convention of 1869 


ea L. Canfield 


we are "told, will be there. Pee 1901 
(if that was the date)the ‘Old Guard” 
were there, that’s what constitutes them the 
“Old Guard.” 

Buffalo, 1869. If the nineteen-oners are the 
“Old Guard,’’ what shall we call the sixty-niners— 
the “‘Ancient and Honorables,” the “Back to Methu- 
selahs,’’ the ‘“‘Antediluvians,”’ or what? . In any case, 
the writer is a sixty-niner. As a small boy he was at 
the convention held in Buffalo in 1869; he thinks it 
was designated the United States Convention. 

He remembers that with his parents he was en- 
tertained in the hospitable home of a Universalist 
family in which were children of the right age; and, 
as is the case with some moderns, he was not uniformly 
present at the convention sessions, but played hooky, 
preferring the comradeship of his new found youthful 
friends to what seemed to him the prosaic proceedings 
of the older people: If he missed listening in on 
some sage debates and was not on hand when wise 
and epoch-making decisions were arrived at, there 
were compensations in the form of enthralling games 
participated in with the children of the household. 
One of these games was new to him. It was played 
with jack-stones, and he acquired some skill in “‘put- 
ting the pigs in the pen” and “jumping the sheep 
over the fence.” 

Convention week was rainy; nevertheless a boy 
in a new environment would find much to interest 
him. One memory is rather gloomily vivid, that of a 


visit to a Catholic cathedral. 


It is my mission to console, 


7 


There were the “stained — 


glass’’ windows, in strange contrast with the windows _ 


in the country church to which he was accustomed 


and which on bright days admitted the glaring sun-— 


light unobstructed by any modifying medium. In 


niches were the statues of apostles and-saints, and in — 
a glass case or casket was a recumbent figure of the } 
Christ, bearing crimson marks indicating the spear — 


thrust and the wounds on hands and feet. 


It was a § 


gruesome sight which gave the youthful beholder the : 


creeps. 


After the convention many of the delegates 4 
Our party made the journey — 
by boat from Buffalo to Fort Erie, on’ the Canadian q 
Here the lad 

was to come face to face with tragedy. Following a — 


visited Niagara Falls. 
side, and thence by train to the Falls. 


path by the water’s edge below the Falls he passed 
the body of a dead man, floating in the river but 


chained to a rock, held thus waiting the arrival of the — 
A little later he looked upon the lifeless — 
forms of two persons who had been delegates at our 
Several of our people from Rhode — 
Island had hired a carriage and were being driven down — 
a steep and winding road from the upper level to the ~ 


coroner. 


convention. 


river below. The horses became unmanageable, 


shied off the road and fell, dragging with them the — 


carriage and its passengers over the precipice to the 
rocks at its base. Two of the party were killed out- 
right, the others escaped with minor injuries. 


Depressing as all this was, the day brought ex-— 
In that far-off period _ 


periences that were less sad. 
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there was ‘“‘Table Rock,” on the Canadian side, where 
people stood and had their pictures taken. This was 
duly inspected. “Terrapin Tower,” on the American 
side, was then in existence. The Rapids and the 
Whirlpool were visited. It happened that the rope 
was still in place, reaching from one side of the gorge 
to the other, on which the daring Blondin had walked 
land performed a few days before. A delightfully 
thrilling event of the day centered in the military 
maneuvers in honor of the visit to the Falls of an 
; English Prince. The pomp and circumstance of it! 
The roar of cannon; the blare of bugles; the thunderous 
| throb of drums; the marchings and counter-marchings; 
'and, withal, the glistening arms and flashing uni- 
forms! Hard by was the camp—officers’ tents, tents 
for the common soldiers (if there could be such on a 
day like this), and the enticing odors from the camp 
kitchen! What boy could be expected to hold out 
against all this? The one who witnessed the scenes 
just described surrendered completely. His ad- 
miration for things British was equaled only by that 
| of a certain ambassador to the Court of St. James a 
generation later. What, indeed, could rival the 
| splendor of a red coat? A blue one might as well be 
drab; for sheer commonplaceness it could not be out- 
' done. 

On his return home, this lad whittled out a wooden 
| gun for himself with a hole in the end for use in shoot- 
ing off firecrackers, and with a trigger attachment 


which when properly pulled gave forth a resounding 
crack. He wore a path in front of the house where at 
intervals he paced his beat as faithful sentinel. Near 
by, a clump of currant bushes protected him on picket 
duty, watching for any aggressive move on the part 
of an alert and crafty enemy. 

But to return to Buffalo. The Rev. L. J. Fletch- 
er, D. D., was the pastor of the local church. What 
ministers were at the convention records of its pro- 
ceedings probably show. Doubtless Drs. E. H. 


- Chapin, T. J. Sawyer and A. A. Miner were there. 


The work of the convention was of unusual impor- 
tance. The Woman’s Centenary Association, the 
forerunner of the W. N. M. A., was organized at that 
time. At this time, also, were doubtless made the 
plans for the Centennial Celebration to be held in 
Gloucester the following year, at which time and 
place the Universalist denomination was to begin its 
existence as a unified ecclesiastical body. 

At Buffalo, 1931, we may well keep in mind the 
significance of the convention of 1869. There were 
giants at that gathering; we shall not look upon their 
like again. But with the changes which the years 
have wrought men of a different type and stature 
may be able to meet a world’s need effectually. 
Nevertheless, these may well look for inspiration to 
the able and valiant prophets and leaders of that 
earlier period. 

Greensboro, N.C. 


The Leader-Register Debate 


Norman D. Fletcher 


NS one who was born a Unitarian, trained for 
the ministry in a Universalist school, or- 
dained a Unitarian in a Universalist church, 
holding a dual fellowship which is very 
precious to him in both denominations, and at present 
the minister of a Universalist church which counts 
some Unitarians among its members, I am quite 
naturally interested in the present discussion (I will 
not say controversy lest it imply an acrimony entirely 
absent) between the esteemed editors of the Christian 
Leader (Universalist) and the Christxan Register (Uni- 
tarian). JI am not sure I can shed any light upon 
that discussion, but certain thoughts have occurred 
to me which may possibly be apropos. 

In the discussion thus far there has been no com- 
mon recognition, unless I have overlooked it, of a 
certain vital difference between the two denomina- 
tions. One hesitates to emphasize differences, but 
there is no use calling a spade and a hoe by the same 
name! It so happens that this difference concerns 
that very matter of liberty espoused by one editor 
and that question concerning the limits of liberty 
which the other editor raises in the interrogation, 
“Shall we keep any out?” That practical difference 
is this: The Universalists limit liberty by a definite 
statement of belief, whereas the Unitarians limit lib- 
erty not by any statement of belief but by practise— 
the practise being brought about not by the power of 
the denomination, but of the local church. 

The Universalist denomination broadens its 
limiting statement of belief somewhat by the asser- 


tion that one does not have to accept the statement 
in the precise words but only in spirit. An atheist, 
therefore, can not properly be a member of the Uni- 
versalist denomination, if the statement is to be en- 
forced. The local Universalist church is thus limited 
by the General Convention, since it is supposed to sub- 
scribe to this statement. The Unitarian denomina- 
tion, that is the American Unitarian Association, has 
no such power to limit the local church, so far as I have 
been able to discover. It has no statement of belief 
to which either its local churches or the members of 
those churches must subscribe. The A. U. A., unlike 
the Universalist General Convention, is not an au- 
thoritative body in matters of belief. The Unitarian 
church in Blankville may hold what opinions it 
pleases, may in fact bean organization for the advance- 
ment of atheism, and this is not the concern of the 
A. U. A. The A. U. A. is simply a central organiza- 
tion, an arrangement of convenience, to aid in practical 
ways the various local churches belonging to it. I 
believe a local church could pull out of the A. U. A. 
and still have the right to the name Unitarian. This 
is all in harmony with Channing’s suspicions of de- 
nominational bodies in the authoritative sense. Itis 
in harmony with the views of many Unitarians. 
Unitarianism in this sense is congregationalism carried 
toits logical extremity. This is not to say that such an 
extremity may not have certain disadvantages! 
What, then, are the limits of the extraordinary 
liberty of the Unitarians? The limits are all with the 
local church. A local Unitarian church may draw up 
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a statement of belief, like the ‘‘Five Points,’’ and insist 
that its members subscribe to it, though such insist- 
ence is not usual. 
humanist (this does not mean all humanists are 
atheists) would properly be excluded. But not all 
Unitarian churches require members to subscribe to 
any such statement, and there is great difference 
among the various covenants of the local churches. 
How, then, can a Unitarian church control, for ex- 
ample, the preaching of some minister who insists 
Sunday after Sunday in advocating atheism, or social- 
ism, or communism, or any other kind of ism? Let us 
assume this Unitarian congregation does not want its 
church turned into an institution for the propagation 
of communism. The congregation, though it has no 
creed or statement of belief, is quite at liberty to dis- 
charge the minister and search for another. This 
is what I mean by limitation of liberty not by theory, 
by creedal statement, but by practise. The im- 
mediate situation at hand calls forth such limits of 
freedom as the common sense of the congregation 
suggests. 

The question naturally arises, which form of 
limitation of liberty do you prefer—the limitation 
of a statement of belief after the manner of the Uni- 
versalists, or the limitation of practise after the man- 
ner of the Unitarians? ‘This will depend upon the 
individual. It will not depend, I am convinced, upon 
whether this individual be a Universalist or a Uni- 
tarian. I know there are some Unitarians who would 
prefer limitation of liberty by a statement of belief 
adopted by the A. U. A. These are of course the ex- 
treme theists who want to get rid of the extreme hu- 
manists! On the other hand, I know some Univer- 
salists who prefer limitation by practise exercised 
through the local church. This is verified by the 


Is a Sense of Humor a Better Guide than Conscience? © 
John R. Scotford 


@|ET your conscience be your guide was accepted 
§| by our fathers as a solemn moral principle, 
but it is regarded by their children as a joke. 
pire A rising tide of mirth has well-nigh si- 
jlenged the still small voice of conscience. As the 
watch-dog of personal conduct the traditional sense 
of sin is being superseded by a new sensitiveness of 
the fitness of things. Our fathers trembled at the 
thought of eternal damnation; we shiver at the pros- 
pect of being laughed at by our neighbors and friends. 
Yet the reign of the Puritanical conscience was 
not in vain. It ultimately emancipated the human 
spirit from arbitrary rules of conduct. For external 
moral authority it substituted an inner and personal 
standard. Conscience spoke in different accents to 
different souls. Honest men could differ honestly. 
The inevitable recognition that one man’s meat was 
another man’s poison meant much for human toler- 
ance. The rule of conscience inadvertently served as 
a bridge from the external regulations of the past to 
the present era of freedom. 
But we are becoming increasingly aware of the 
deficiencies of conscience as a moral guide. 
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- to be thrown out of the denomination. 


or explain “the still small voice.’ 
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fact that some believe the Universalist statement of 
belief should be done away with altogether. Indeed 
no less a person than the dean of one of our Uni- 
versalist theological schools advocated our statement 
of belief be done away with as a test for membership 
in word or spirit. And this dean made this suggestion 
as president of our General Convention in his presi 
dential address! Not a few of the younger ministers, 
like myself, agree with him. 

It is interesting to note also that some of the 
younger ministers, perhaps some of the older ones 
too; are not taking the statement of belief over seri- 
ously. Some of us no longer accept all its points. 
Some of us would not hesitate to take into the mem- 
bership of our church, if we had the chance, a good 
atheist and materialist like Clarence Darrow. We do 
not agree with his atheism and materialism, but we 
agree with so much that he is doing we would like to 
have him for a parishioner. Darrow’s deeds tran-— 
scend his thinking, and his thinking does not worry us. 
If Darrow isn’t good enough for the Universalist 
Church then so much the worse for the Universalist — 
Church! ; 

Some of us already have atheists, or neo- 
atheists, in our congregations, and we would be glad 
to have them as members of our church. But no one 
of us, despite recent emphasis on the statement of be- 
lief by our good friend the editor of the Leader, expects 
We know in 
fact this genial and liberal editor would be the first in- 
dividual to protest any such action. Is the Univer- 
salist denomination becoming more and more like the - 
Unitarian denomination in that it is tending toward 
limitation of liberty by practise of the local church 
rather than by creedal statement of the denomina- 
tion? Who can say! 


No one has ever been able to satisfactorily define 
Our fathers be- 
lieved that it spoke for God, but modern psychologists 
are more likely to ascribe its inspiration to the sub- 
conscious mind. Experience has taught us that it — 
can be tampered with in a variety of ways. At its 
best, religious education is simply a process of stimu- 
lating conscience in the direction of the best moral 
standards which we happen to know. For most 
people religious training is little more than the in- 
culcation of the habitual attitudes of the group to 
which they belong. One baby is brought up to say 
its prayers before the altar of a Catholic church; 
another is taught to be a broad-minded Unitarian. 
Presumably both were endowed with the same sort 
of conscience, but each was tampered with in a dif- 
ferent way. 
Many people are quite skilful in teaching their 
inner voice to say convenient things. Even some 
ecclesiastical leaders seem able to persuade them- 
selves that whatever they intensely desire is ordained 
of God. The pages of history are well blotted with 
crimes committed by conscientious men. The mass 
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! of mankind habitually invoke the authority of con- 
| science to sanctify the prejudices with which they 
| happen to be obsessed. 

Possibly the darkest aspect of the reign of con- 
| science is the obstinacy which it has inspired. When 
| a simple soul conceives a purpose, prays over it, and 
| then concludes that his desires represent the will of 
God, his stubbornness will know no limits. John 
_ Brown and Anthony Comstock are probably our prize 
samples of conscientious fools. Because of their 
/ebstinacy both men attained to some measure of 
| greatness, but the extent of their service to the cause 
| of progress is somewhat subject to question. Multi- 
| tudes of men have made of conscience a bulwark 
against any appeal to reason. They have preferred 
to be righteous rather than right. 

Conscience has proved a better guide for the in- 
dividual than for the group. Undoubtedly the em- 
phasis upon the inner voice has produced men and 
women of unquestionable personal rectitude, people 
who pay their debts, speak the truth, and are reason- 
| ably fair-minded in their dealings one with the other. 
| But it is a notorious fact that group morality has 
lagged far behind personal morality even in the most 
| Puritanical societies. The mob acts upon a lower 
level than does the individual; the state is permitted 
to violate most of the moral principles which it en- 
| forces upon its citizens. Conscientious people who 
| would never harm their neighbor are yet willing to 
participate in the wholesale form of murder known as 
/}war. Neither corporations nor governments have 
had much luck developing their consciences. The 
still small voice rarely speaks to an organized 
group. 

A sense of humor is a lighter footed fellow than 
the ponderous judge called conscience. His mind is 
more sensitive and his methods more subtle than those 
| of the heavy-booted policeman whom we have in- 
_herited from the Puritans. Many people who are 
impervious to the appeal to conscience can be saved 
_ from foolish behavior by their fear of the laughter of 
their fellows. A certain dignity attaches to the title 
| of “sinner,’’ but no one desires to play the part of 
_common fool. There is glory in being damned for 
one’s iniquities, while to be laughed at for one’s folly 
is the climax of earthly disgrace. 

In the oft-contested field of minor morals a 

senes of humor can achieve more than a lively con- 
science. . 
The quickest way to cure men of over indulgence 
| in strong drink is to laugh at them. The English 
, and the Scotch are equally famous for their conscience 
and their love of whiskey. The Latin has little con- 
science, but he cherishes a sense of personal dignity, 
and is blessed with the gift of humor. He knows 
that if he drinks too much he will lose his dignity and 
make a fool of himself. His sense of humor keeps the 
Latin sober. In Buenos Aires the saying goes that if 
you see a drunken man you are safe in assuming that 
he is either English or American. The worst indict- 
‘ment of alcoholic drink is the funny things which it 
does to us. 

In the days when conscience was supreme those 
who indulged in a certain habit were told that mental 
trouble would soon overtake them, and that there was 
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no hope on earth or in heaven for such wretches as 
they. Many people continued the habit in the lively 
expectation of landing in the insane asylum, and 
occasionally succeeded. But now the doctors tell us 
that this erstwhile sin is nothing but a “childish trick” 
from which most people easily recover, and that the 
best cure for stubborn cases is to call them fools! 

The exercise of a sense of humor will also restrain 
men and women from major sexual indiscretions. In 
certain moods all of us like to picture ourselves as 
both bold and bad. We are willing to“pay a con- 
siderable price in suffering for the privilege of cloth- 
ing ourselves in dark colors. But here and there 
keen observers are beginning to discover that in the 
matter of sex the joke is on the human race. A much 
greater fuss is being made about the processes by 
which the race is perpetuated than the facts really 
justify. Both the blessings and the curse of sex have 
their existence very largely in the human imagination. 
In no other department of life do we make bigger 
fools of ourselves. Our greatest need is to keep on 
speaking terms with our sense of humor when we turn 
our attention to sex. Judging by the record of the 
past, the humorist is likely to keep us out of more 
mischief than has the moralist. 

The “Social Gospel” which was so popular in the 
years before the war could gain much by allying it- 
self with a sense of humor. The maladjustments of 
modern social and economic life are essentially funny. 
There is something ludicrous about an industrial 
system which enabled Henry Ford to ride in his tin 
lizzie from poverty to fabulous wealth in twenty years. 
The financial rewards of this life are strangely mixed. 
Fortune’s favorites are a curious lot. A comely face, 
an elegant figure, a talent for jazz, may bring one 
wealth almost over night, while honest folk who work 
hard and use their brains often have difficulty in pay- 
ing their bills. One might grow tragic over the matter 
and turn socialist, or one can cultivate a humorous 
squint at life and have a good laugh. In the end the 
chuckles of those who see the funny side of things 
will probably prove far more effective than the furious 


- mouthings of the conscientious souls who are trying 


to effect a social revolution. 

War is both man’s greatest sin and his most gi- 
gantic form of folly. All that conscience has been able 
to do to mitigate war has been to inspire a few brave 
souls to essay the role of “conscientious objectors.” 
The man who follows the philosophy of non-resistance 
deserves credit for his courage, but as yet he has failed 
to stop any wars. The words of wisdom with which 
“What Price Glory?” ended may prove more effective 
—‘What a hell of a lot of fools it takes to make a war!”’ 
One suspects that the quips of Will Rogers have been 
more successful in promoting peace in recent months 
than the endowments created by Andrew Carnegie. 
The wisdom of the professors is harmless, but the words 
of our national jester are full of dynamite. Possibly 
the world will be weaned from the folly of war by the 
laughter of the funny men! 

The moral power of a sense of humor is not acci- 
dental. The genius of the humorist consists in point- 
ing out the contradictions and inconsistencies of life. 
His function is to puncture pretense and dig for reality. 
He is the sworn foe of four-flushers and hypocrites. 
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By holding before us a mirror he helps us to see our- 
selves as we really are—which is the beginning of all 
moral improvement. 

The man who cultivates a sense of humor will 
not take himself too seriously. He will be contin- 


ually checking himself against his environment, and 
at the same time criticising things about him. The 
goal which he will set himself is consistent, wholesome 
living. After all, can the world ask of us any finer 
service than just that? 


Transatlantic Echoes 
Herbert W. Horwill 


M|VER many of the May meetings hung the 
shadow of a deficit, lightened in the case of 
the Baptist Missionary Society by a recent 

anonymous gift of 3,000 pounds. At most 
of these anniversaries, however, there was an en- 
couraging report of continued progress. The Bible 
Society has sold during the last year 12,175,292 copies 
of the Scriptures, an increase of 775,752. At the 
present time it is selling more than double the number 
of copies in the languages of the British Isles that it 
sold ten years ago. In China, of all countries, the 
sales last year amounted to 5,306,000, being an in- 
crease of 1,354,000. Ethiopia, too, is stretching out 
her hands, for at the Queen’s Hall meeting a letter 
was read from the new King of Abyssinia, who visited 
the Bible House a few years ago and wrote as a “‘fellow- 
member” of the society. In each of the last twelve 
months one new language has been used for versions 
of the Bible. Five of the twelve new translations 
were largely made by women. A notable item in the 
report of the Religious Tract Society was that its 
Hankow branch has distributed during the year over 
eleven millions of its publications, nearly all purchased. 


May Meeting Utterances 


Among the points emphasized in the speeches of 
missionaries on furlough were the problems arising 
from the growing national self-consciousness of native 
Christian communities and the urgent need of Chris- 
tian education to meet secularist propaganda. Trib- 
utes were paid to the fidelity of the Christian pastors 
in China during the persecutions. The star of this 
year’s May Meetings was Dr. Cheng Ching-Yi, the 
first Moderator of the Church of Christ in China, who 
preached the London Missionary Society’s annual 
sermon in the City Temple. He spoke with an easy 
command of the English language, with little trace of 
an accent, and with dignity and authority. The in- 
tellectual and spiritual power of his discourse made a 
deep impression. Another utterance that commanded 
much attention was Dr. F. W. Norwood’s challeng- 
ing address from the chair of the Congregational 
Union. ‘“‘Veracity and Venture’ was its title. It 
pointed out the distinction between veracity and in- 
fallibility, and urged a “reverent venturesomeness”’ 
as the outcome of true religion. The most striking 
passage of this address was a demand that the Chris- 
tian Church should recognize the fact that thousands 
of people were asking for guidance in connection with 
birth control—or, rather, had ceased to ask for it, 
having taken such guidance as they could find while 
the church was making up her mind. As to divorce, 
it should be impossible between two Christian people. 
“But why spend our strength,’’ asked Dr. Norwood, 
“trying to enforce a Christian inhibition in cases where 


there was never a shred of Christian principle?” 
Mention should also be made of the impressive appeal 
made by Dr. Fort Newton, in his Colonial Mission- — 
ary Society sermon, for a gospel and a church large 
enough to save and unite a bewildered and divided 
world. 

Notes and News 


Dr. Henry Burton, who died recently at the age of 
ninety, wrote much expository and devotional litera- 
ture of high quality, but was best known for his hymns, 
including “Break, day of God, O break,” “Come, for 
the feast is spread,’ and ‘Pass it on.” He was a 
Wesleyan minister and a brother-in-law of Mark Guy 
Pearse. . . . Dr. C. Harold Dodd, of Mansfield, who 
recently declined an invitation to Yale, is to succeed 
the late Dr. Peaks as professor of Biblical Criticism 
and Exegesis at Manchester University. . . . Psycho- 
analysis is among the subjects dealt with by the Rev. 
L. W. Grensted in his series of Bampton Lectures on 
“Psychology and Faith’ now being delivered at Ox- 
ford. . . . ““The Mind of Christ in Relation to Mod- 
ern Problems” will be the general subject of this year’s 
Church Congress, to be held at Newport, Monday, 
Oct. 7 to 10... . The summer conference of the 
Fellowship of Reconciliation will be mainly devoted 
to a study of the duty of British Christians in rela- 
tion to the Indian crisis. Tagore’s literary secretary 
will be among the speakers. .. . The Hon. Emily 
Kinnaird, who has been traveling through India for 
the Y. W. C. A., says many visitors assume that In- 
dian Christians wear European dress. Owing to this 
mistake they do not realize that, with its five million 
members, Christianity now ranks as numerically the 
third of India’s religions. .. . The Moderator of 
the Church of Scotland, accompanied by a small dele-— 
gation, will attend the inaugural General Assembly of 
the United Evangelical Churches in Germany... . 
The Y. M. C. A. is launching a drive to raise 100,000 
pounds in 1 pound gifts. . . . Three-fourths of the 
Australian cricketers now visiting England are mem- 
bers of Christian Churches, and several of them: 
learned the game in church cricket clubs. The cap- ~ 
tain is a Methodist, and son of a Methodist minister. 


Obiter Dicta 


Some of the contrasts in the tone of St. Paul’s — 
letters are explained by Principal Garvie as due to his — 
being ‘‘confident in his experience, but not certain of. 
its interpretation.” . . . Dean Inge has aroused much 
interest by a pronouncement strongly in favor of the 
ordination of women. He knows no valid reason 
against it and thinks the practical convenience of it 
would be “‘enormous.” . . . Canon Raven has come 
out on the same side. Replying to the argument © 
that no woman was made an apostle, he points out 
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that the apostolate was a commission to do a partic- 
ular sort of job which, at that time, could not con- 
ceivably have been laid upon a woman without the 
grossest injustice and cruelty. . . . Popular indiffer- 
ence to the Christian message is largely due, accord- 
ing to the Rev. T. H. Passmore, to our having “‘sought 
to provide the world with tabloids of the drugs it asks 
for, rather than the vital draught it needs.” 
“We can not avoid creating a body of metaphor 
around our religion,’ remarks the Scots Observer, 
“since the imagination is the true servant of the spirit 
‘and must weave its visions into sights and sounds. 
But there is a constant tendency for this body of 
metaphor to become stereotyped and rigid.” 


New Books in England 
Prof. C. Anderson Seott has issued his last year’s 


- Hulsecan Lectures under the title “New Testament 
| Ethics: 


An Introduction” 


(Cambridge University 
PTeSS), 2. % 


“The Fullness of Sacrifice’? (Macmillan), 


_ by Bishop Hicks, of Gibraltar, investigates the con- 


ception of sacrifice held in the Jewish Church, in the 


| early Christian Church, and in the Christian Church of 


later times. The writer believes that, if the term 
“sacrifice’’ were used in its New Testament meaning 
by all the disputants in the Eucharistic controversy, 


the grounds of difference would largely disappear. . 
Two Anglican bishops, V. S. Azariah (a native) and 
H. Whitehead, have collaborated in “Christ in the 
Villages” (S. C. M.), a book describing the achieve- 
ments of Christianity among the outcasts and aborig- 
inals of India. ... Dr. Nicol MacNicol’s “India 
in the Dark Wood” (Edinburgh House) is a grave and 
earnest analysis of the situation in India as affecting, 
and affected by, the progress of Christianity. .. . 
In “The Kirk in Scotland,”’ 1560-1929 ¢Hodder) Sir 
George Adam Smith describes what happened last 
October and John Buchan interprets the event in re- 
lation to the past, the present, and the future... . 
R. W. Muncey has written a “History of the Con- 
secration of Churches” (Heffer). .. . The Student 
Christian Movement has in the press an exposition of 
“The Teaching of Karl Barth,” by the Rev. R. Birch 
Hole. . . . Canon T. W. Pym has completed an un- 
conventional first-aid volume for clergy and ministers 
entitled “A Parson’s Dilemmas” (S. C. M.) .... 
The Epworth Press announces a “‘Life of C. T. Studd: 
Cricketer and Missionary,” by J. G. Rowe. . . . Dr. 
Weymouth’s “New Testament in Modern Speech” 
has been issued by Clarke in a new edition, revised by 
Prof. J. A. Robertson, of Aberdeen. 
London, England. 


The Late W. G. Tousey 


PROFESSOR TOUSEY 
Tribute by Dean McColiester 

=QIROFESSOR TOUSEY will be remembered by 
@| all who attended the Theological School of 
Tufts College between the years of 1871 and 

xy} 1915. He was longer than this in connec- 
tion with the college. His whole association with the 
college was sixty-five years. He was at the head of 
the Department of Philosophy, Logic, and Theism in 
the School of Religion and for a period was professor 
of Philosophy in the college department. 

Dr. Tousey was a man of fine personal qualities, 
strict in his own thinking and in his requirements 
upon his students. Whoever attended his classes had 
to think things through and be able to give a reason 
for everything involved. With all his strictness, 
he inspired his students with a desire to meet his re- 
quirements. To one who attempted his best, he was 
always extremely helpful. The feeling of every stu- 


- dent was that work with “Tousey” was worth while. 


clearness and courage endeared him to all. 


teacher, counsellor, and cultured gentleman. 


His personal qualities of sincerity, intellectual 
In the 
higher sense, his students loved him for what he was 
in himself and what he gave to them. He was gentle 
in his manner; a most winsome smile played about his 
face and merriment twinkled from his eyes. In 
language he was often quaint, with an unusual turn 
of words, and the letters which he wrote the boys 
are treasured by them for the uniqueness of their 
phrasing and the interest he always had in them. He 
filled to the full the several fields of thinker, ar: 

e 


loved the sea and spent much time at his summer 
_ home in Maine, and many of the figures he used were 
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those of the sailorman, and perhaps it was from his 


association with the moods and mightiness of the 
ocean that he gained that faith in things eternal which 
he passed on to the more timid minds of those who 
came to him to learn about the great realities of truth, 
God and immortality. With all these other quali- 
ties he had great courage. Deafness came on grad- 
ually, and without complaint he kept at his work, 
and when finally there was no hearing of voices he still 
had the charming smile, the merry twinkle, and the 
fine gentlemanliness, and to his “boys” he was always 
their ““Tousey.”’ 

After retiring from active work in the college, 
becoming professor emeritus, he and Mrs. Tousey 
lived a quiet life, spending the summers in Maine, 
and when Mrs. Tousey died, three years ago, he made 
his home with his daughter, Prof. Ruth Tousey, at 
the college. He saw his children and his grand- 
children graduate with honor from his college. At 
last the call from the great beyond won him and, full 
of years, honors, and affection, like the olden Norse- 
men, he set sail, and with great content. 

* oS 


BEET? 
An Appreciation by Harry Adams Hersey 


“The life of the teaching is the teacher’s life.’’— 
Anon. 


SILL TOUSEY was the greatest teacher I ever 
“i had or that I could expect to have if I should 
study anywhere in the world. None could 
‘ be a stricter disciplinarian, a more “merci- 
jee and exacting master, yet none could be gentler, 
sweeter or more truly human in all relationships. In 
him we, his “boys” (as we were in student days and 
ever after), beheld “the goodness and the severity of 
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love,” and we came to realize that it was because he 
loved us that he was so thorough and so exacting. 

He left his mark, I believe, to a greater degree 
than did any other of our teachers, and he made his 
courses not simply steps to a college degree, but abid- 
ing factors in our subsequent intellectual life. What 
he taught was in itself of great value, but the way he 
taught it “furnished” us with methods and attitudes 
valuable in all future studying and thinking. 

But this is not all that comes to mind as we learn 
of his death. We remember our personal contacts 
outside the classroom. We recall those rare and 
wonderful occasions when the word was passed that 
“Bill” would lead chapel. Lead it, and lead us, he 
did, into a rare sense of the abiding reality of the un- 
seen. And some of us remember post-graduate as- 
sociations, and correspondence, for nearly a quarter 
of a century. His letters in these latter years bore 
no indications of age or infirmity. Keen, witty, 
forceful, friendly, wise in their comments, they were 
permeated with that atmosphere which was distinct- 
ively his. 

Increasingly shut in, and finally, except for the 
written word, shut off by his infirmity, passing through 
deep shadows, he had faith sufficient to his needs. 

He found in age, as he had found in youth, and 
all along the way, a message and a ministry in Chris- 
tianity which, to use one of his favorite phrases, was 
“big medicine.” 


BIOGRAPHICAL FACTS 


William George Tousey, professor emeritus of Logie and 
Ethics, closely associated with Tufts College for sixty years, died 
Saturday, May 24, at the home of his daughter, Ruth Tousey, at 
present an assistant professor at the college. 

Professor Tousey was born at Portage, New York, on Sept. 
22, 1842, and was descended from an old Connecticut family. 
One of his ancestors, Richard Tousey, settled in Saybrook in 
1650; and another, Isaac Tousey, was Governor of Connecticut 
and Secretary of the Navy. 

Professor Tousey’s early life was one of hardship. His 
father died, leaving young Tousey practically on his own, pos- 
sessed of a good moral character but not much of a physique. 
He spent his summers on the farm, and during the winter he at- 
tended the country school. He finally earned enough money to 
enter the Nunda Literary Institute, where he was studying at 
the outbreak of the Civil War. Without delay young Tousey 
put away his books and went to New York to enlist. There he 
was rejected from the army, but, undaunted, he set out for Phila- 
delphia, where he was successful in enlisting in thenavy. During 
the war he was with the Gulf Squadron. 

After the close of the war he became principal of Nunda high 
school, a position which he shortly gave up to enter Tufts. 
While in college he increased his income by practising stenog- 
raphy, being noted in this, as in everything else that he under- 
took, for his remarkable accuracy. Although faithful, and to 
an exceptional degree successful, in all departments of the college, 
the future professor’s tastes found their most congenial employ- 
ment in those studies of which he made himself such a masterly 
instructor, philosophy and the mental sciences. 

In his junior year he was chosen anniversary orator of the 
Mathematician Society. Among other honors achieved during 
his course were a junior prize in oratory and a senior prize for 
dissertation, his subject being characteristic: ‘“‘The Relation of 
Esthetics to Mental Development.’’ He was graduated from 
the school of Liberal Arts in 1869 with the degree of A. B. He 
entered the newly formed Divinity School the following fall, 
and with three others formed its first class. From this school 
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he was graduated in 1872 with the degrees of A. M. and B. D. 

Upon his graduation he accepted a call to the Universalist 
church in Chelsea, where he succeeded Dr. Leonard. He held 
this position but a brief time, however, since the growth of the 
Divinity School made another instructor necessary, and he was 
chosen as the proper man for the place. The opening of the fall 
term in 1872 found him teaching psychology and natural theology 
and the following year he was granted the title of professor. 
Psychology, logic, ethics, and the philosophy of theism are the 
studies through which he guided his students with rare skill and 
tact. He was one of the organizers of Phi Beta Kappa at Tufts. 

In 1875 he married Miss Kate O. Hall of Cambridge, and to 
them a son and two daughters were born. 

Professor Tousey retired from active teaching after forty-six 
years at Tufts College. In his later years he has had an office in 
Boston, busying himself with an invention which he was perfect- 
ing. Until quite recently he could be seen astride a modern 
motorcycle weaving his way through the thickest of traffic. 

Professor Fay, who has known Professor Tousey from his 
student days, says of him: “‘He entered college older than the 
average student. His patriarchal appearance with his hair 
thrown back in puritan style led to the appreciative nickname of 
‘the long-haired Iopas.’ He was, however, a congenial com- 
panion, forming life-long friendships with many of his college 
mates. He could often be seen in front of Packard (then West) 
fencing with one or another of his associates. Later, rifle prac- 
tise and horsemanship were his favorite sports long after his 
acceptance of a position with the Divinity School faculty. No 
student of his time was regarded with more respect and esteem.’’ 
—Tufts Weekly, May 28, 

* * = 
THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE PUB(LISHING HOUSE 
CORPORATION 


The Annual Meeting of the Trustees elected by the General 
Convention and the several State Conventions, who constitute 
the corporate body of the Universalist Publishing House, was 
held on Wednesday, May 28, at the Boston Headquarters. 

Rhode Island took the honors by having a full delegation 
present. 

In presenting his fourteenth annual report the Manager, 
Dr. Marshall, pointed out that this had been a most disastrous 
period for religious journalism, and that numerous long-estab- 
lished and formerly profitable papers have been forced to con- 
solidate or to suspend publication altogether. ‘‘We have a 
right, therefore,’ he said, ‘‘to a feeling of satisfaction, not to say 
pride, that in the face of all this a small denomination like our 
own has been able to constantly raise the quality of the Leader, 
enlarge it nearly fifty per cent, improve it mechanically, until 
to-day it is generally regarded as one of the outstanding papers 
of the country, and in addition to that more than double its en- 
dowment during the same period. : 

“One explanation of this success is, of course, to be found in 


the presence of Dr. van Schaick. I repeat what I said last year: . 


Not only is there general agreement that he is constantly im- 
proving the Leader, but no other editor of my acquaintance pro- 
duces so great an amount of copy or carries his paper with so 
little assistance. 

“Two years ago I told you that I thought we had reached 
the peak of production costs. As a matter of fact, we have ef- 
fected a reduction of approximately fifteen per cent in three 
years, and at present our Leader costs are less than those of any 
other paper of similar character with which I am acquainted. 
It is still true, however, that our resources are inadequate. We 
need $100,000 more in income-bearing funds. Approximately 
half this amount is in sight and will come into our possession at 
no distant date. We have a right to ask Universalists for the 
other $50,000, either in the form of subscriptions to the Head- 
quarters Gold Notes, direct gifts, or bequests to come into our 
possession when the donors are no longer here to give us their 
immediate and direct assistance. 

“It is obvious that we are facing changes and readjustments, 
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but it is not yet apparent just what these changes are to be. 
When decisions affecting the futwee of our denomination are to be 
made, we ought to be participants, not merely spectators, with a 
primary interest in what is best for all concerned and not merely 
what is most convenient for ourselves.”’ 

The Treasurer, Mr. Mason, has furnished the following 
summary of the detailed report which he read to the Trustees: 


Business Income 
Costs Receipts of Funds Deficits 
$31,452.58 Leader ....... $12,598.87 $16,980.58 $1,873.13 
|| 4,400.72 Helper ........ 1,712.09 1,807.07 1,381.56 
21,629.23 Store ........ 21,080.25 308.83 240.15 
r § 
$57.482.53 $35,391.21 $18,596.48 $3,494.84 
B MeaaRTER DAI). sete ck TS $ 87.50 
Comins Fund payments ............. 145.00 
Administration ............ Rae re 127.50 
Total income of funds paid 
OUTR Le. 25 AE Se Yo $18,956.48 
Carried forward into 1931 .......... 508.59 
Wotalancome of funds: ......55....-.: $19,465.07 
Legacies and giftsreceived.. 5,086.00 
Gold Headquarters Notes.. 1,350.00 
Gold Headquarters Notes 
matured and added to 
LX, ene ee 2,650.00 
Total of Conditional Liabil- 
ity on Gold Notes 52,800.00 
Assets: 
Beeteae: $24.5 ied aie 5 14,573.36 
Business Investment .... 17,670.55 
Bonds, Stocks, Mortgages 334.643.06 
Insuranceand Suspense . 4,696.55 
Real Estate 
(8 parcels) . $83,825.89 
Less Gold 
Notes out- 
standing .. 52,800.00 31,025.89 
$402.609.41 
Liabilities 
Ba GOREME: eth hares ae eae 30.00 
Net Capital of the Cor- 
Oral.) -5 sere ons,s $402,579.41 
Boston, May 15, 1930. 
oO a 


THEN AND NOW 
Robert A. Hutchinson 


“Master, see what manner of stones and what buildings 
are here!’ This prideful boast by a deluded disciple failed to 
evoke an enthusiastic response from Jesus. One can not help 
asking the question: What would be his reactions if he were tour- 
ing America? Jerusalem in all her glory could not boast of such 
skyscrapers as adorn the cities of modern America. If the ornate 
and magnificent in architecture, if the rich and colorful in fur- 
nishings, if the comfortable and convenient in appointments, 
are the only considerations, we have nothing to fear. 

A recent issue of a denominational periodical carried four 
items which should have arrested the attention of all but the 
spiritually calloused. It informed the world (1) of the gift of 
three million dollars for a memorial church; (2) the contem- 
plated erection of a fifty thousand dollar home for the pastor of 
a fashionable church and the financing of that pastor’s nine 
months’ tour in Europe; (3) the horrible, heart-breaking story of 
famine conditions in China, hundreds of thousands dead and 
millions doomed to die from starvation; (4) the unemployment 
problem i in New York City and elsewhere in prosperous America, 
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bread lines increasing in length. The reading and comparison 
of the four articles inspired the question: How Christian is the 
Christian Church? 

The founder of the church was less favored than the wild 
creatures of field and forest and air. His only property was a 
seamless robe. And those who caught the torch from his bruised 
hands were blessed with neither silver nor gold. Times and 
conditions have changed. Those who minister in his name, many 
of them, drive limousines and are richly appareled. The sac- 
raments are no longer observed in borrowed upper rooms. 

There seems to be a growing tendency on the part of city 
churches to eompete in the matter of gorgeousness and spectac- 
ularity. It might even be suggested that we are aping the 
fraternal organizations and amusement-mongers. Babel-like 
structures are raising their cross-adorned steeples everywhere. 
Perhaps these projects have the divine sanction; hasty judgment 
is to be discouraged. But it might not be amiss to counsel cau- 
tion, to inquire if magnificent buildings are the supreme need of 
the day. The ‘man in the street’’ doesn’t seem to be favorably 
impressed with this building orgy which is sweeping over the 
country. He doesn’t seem any more eager to listen to our mes- 
sage. After all, there may be something more vitally needed 
than to change the designs of the pulpit and the lighting fixtures. 
The substitution of a paid quartette for congregational singing 
may tickle the esthetic fancy of the pastor, but may not be in- 
terpreted as vital to the casual worshiper who is breaking under 
the ceaseless pressure of the daily grind. He needs more than 
architecture. He needs spiritual renewal and restoration. He 
wants to feel the ‘‘pulsing warmth of human hands’”’ and catch a 
vision of the Brother-Christ. 

Beautiful churches are to be desired, but surely are not so 
desirable or imperative as the relief of distress. With millions 
of under-privileged and non-privileged challenging our wisdom 
and grace, with millions hungry and diseased challenging our 
sympathy and charity, it might be to the advantage of the church 
to modify her ideas of grandeur and give herself with consistency 
and persistency to the solution of these major problems. Care 
should be taken lest there be found justification for the sneer: 
‘The church is the club of the saintly rich and socially ambitious 
and has little interest in the suffering poor.’’ When Jesus out- 
lined his program we find him emphasizing a ministry which 
gave sight to the blind, heasing to the wounded, comfort to the 
sorrowing, release to the shackled, good news for the poor. Who 
knows but that may still be his program! 


* * x 


THE ROBIN SONG 


Oft have I heard, upon the night wind borne, 
A mellow-throated robin piping low, 

As if, lone herald of approaching morn, 
His little heart with rapture were aglow. 


Some secret influence of the coming day 

Had waked him from his leaf-embowered sleep, 
Till, in the rushing torrent of his lay, 

Outpoured the joy night could not silent keep. 


O happy warbler whose glad matins raise 
Such tuneful worship to thine Unknown Friend, 
T too would laud His name and sing His praise 
And magnify His mercy without end. 


For I have seen the breaking of a light 

More fair than ever rose to greet thine eyes, 
Whose coming shall forever banish night 

And fill with joy the waiting earth and skies. 


I see afar the glowing wheels of light, 
I hear the fieeing spirits of the night— 
Would that my voice might flow as clear, as strong, 
As hope-inspiring, as the robin song. 
; Henry Nehemiah Dodge. 


Reactions of Our Readers 


THE SCOUT MASTERS WE KNOW ARE REAL MEN 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

If I had not been one of the fortunate ones “‘out in front”’ 
last Sunday to hear and enjoy your human, kindly, recollections 
of the early days of our church, I should be tempted to write you 
—perhaps a trifle heatedly—about the unfortunate statement or 
misstatement of Don Seitz. (In his article in the Leader of 
May 24 Mr. Seitz refers to schoo! teachers and Scout masters as 
“poor substitutes for real men.’’) 

I’m sure no one in all the world is so far out of touch with 
Boy Scouting as not to know that Scout masters are vigorous, 
manly men—often rare souls whose influence is far reaching— 
but never ‘‘poor substitutes for real men.’’ 

I enjoy the Leader a lot. 

Walter MacPeek. 

Washington, D.C. 


* * 


MR. COUDEN GREATLY PLEASED 


To the Editor of the Leader: . 

Much has happened since my visit to Washington for the 
dedication. I am, therefore, rather late in writing the comment 
that you suggested. 

The services were beautiful and effective. As for the edifice 
itself; you have had a little experience with me revealing me to be 
somewhat exacting, too much so perhaps. You, therefore, real- 
ize that it means much indeed when I confess that I think the 
church is exceedingly lovely. I am satisfied. Since my first 
reaction to the plans as disclosed was one of disappointment, 
the committee may write itself down as ‘‘more than conqueror,”’ 
for I am not only satisfied, but actually enthusiastic. The 
architect has truly done a wonderful thing to use the type he did 
and still free it from all its ancient defects of blockiness and 
gloom. Though Norman it is not heavy; though solid it is up- 
lifting; though retaining the massive pier and round arch the 
light from the gorgeous windows and the whole treatment of the 
clerestory lift one’s emotions from the earth beneath to the 
heavens above. The building is a real inspiration. 

And to Dr. Perkins the denomination must be forever 
grateful, for his knowledge and instinctive good taste and for his 
co-operation with the architect in suggestion and decision. 

Though many of our folk will never realize just how valuable 
all this really is, ‘‘the gods see everywhere.”’ 

William Couden. 

Providence, R. I. 


* * 


NUTS FOR A. F. 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Last April ‘‘A. F.’’ told you it would have been a kindness to 
drop somebody’s letter into the waste-paper basket instead of 
publishing it. Why couldn’t you have done that for “‘A, F.”’ 
himself? 

Instead you have put him on record, on May 31, as having 
given up trying to understand humanism. Does this mean that 
he is going to drop the subject? A movement that is penetrating 
all liberal communions and gaining ground more rapidly than any 
since the boom of Christian Science is going to be hard to ignore. 
On the other hand if he finds it beyond his capacity ought he to 
fight it or obstruct it or seek to discredit it? 

It is not surprising that he did give it up in the mood in 
which he wrote that letter. A man who can say, ‘‘Facts do not 
always tell the truth. . . . they do not even tell the facts’’ 
must be discontented with all human knowledge and with the 
Janguage in which it is conveyed. 

I should like to hear his opinion of theism and whether he 
finds the language of the theists equally vague and obscure. 
Perhaps he has given up trying to understand theism also. 

What.a wilful obfuscation of issues is the charge that Mr. 
Rouillard, in showing appreciation of “Yarrow Revisited,’’ has 
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foresworn his professed allegiance to facts. As though beauty 
and goodness were somehow in contradiction to facts. Wherein 
do they conflict? If a man admires the beauty of a sunset is 
he then committed to the astronomy of those who believed the 
sun dropped into the western sea every evening? If he hap- 
pens to know the facts about the earth’s rotation is the sunset 
spoiled? 

“Are truth, righteousness and love objective realities?”’ 

No, but in the realm of truth facts are supreme, and an 
alleged “‘truth”’ that is not in accord with known facts gets short 
shrift. 

Even Relativity is checked up by experiments! 

Every humanist knows that man does not live by facts 
alone, but he also knows that man can not long survive in spite 
of the facts! So he insists upon applying this test to every 
“heavenly story with no early meaning.’”’ The heavenly stories 
fall right and left. 

This preliminary discipline of evidence is what ‘‘A. F.’’ isso 
incensed about. It goes too far. It encroaches on the rich field 
of beautiful fancies that he has made his own. If only facts 
would respect persons, and the most cherished beliefs of the © 
saints! 

Isn’t it true that ‘‘A. F.” welcomes the facts that put thel 
belief in hell out of business, but wishes to ignore those that tend 
to render heaven a very dubious idea? Hasn’t he been hospit- 
able to the facts that have reduced the belief in a personal devil 
to a quaint old notion, but resists other facts that would lead to 
the same estimate of the belief in a personal God? 

The humanist believes that one fact is as good as another— 
and better, too! 

If a dogma crosses the track just as a fact comes along it’s 
awkward for the dogma! 4 

Gordon Kent. 

Moline, Ill. 


ie 


* * 
SUPPORT THE DYER BILL 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Did you notice that there were three lynchings in the South 
in less than one week? One was in South Carolina, one in Mis- 
sissippi and one in Florida. In Florida they (the masked mob) 
lynched a white man! 

Ask your senators and representatives to vote for the 
Dyer Anti-Lynching bill and remove forever this monster from 
the United States. 

Lotia C. Bachman. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
* * 


NOW LET DON SEITZ TAKE NOTICE 


To the Editor of the Leader: & 
The article in the Leader of May 24 by Don C. Seitz on 
“Man: Take a Boy Along with You,” stirred me up considerably — 
on account of its ignorant criticism of various things. I can 
only damn the author with the faint praise that he probably — 
doesn’t know any better. I agree with Mr. Seitz on one thing— 
that men who lack boys of their own should help and guide boys | 
who have no father, thereby benefiting themselves and the boy. — 
I disagree with the author on more points. He says mothers do 
most of the bringing up of boys and “‘by no means successfully.’ j 
Perhaps his mother failed to instill the right attitude in him, but : 
I deny that most mothers are unsuccessful. ‘ 
The poor college comes in also for its share of criticism, 
when he speaks of it as turning out men who probably will never © 
amount to anything. There are many men, both those who have - 
been to college and those who have not, who never amount to | 
anything. But why blame the college? 4 
I can’t agree with him that most men”’ shirk the duty” of ; 
training their sons, for I know many who live very close to their 
boys. 
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Mr. Seitz must have met a poor lot of teachers and scout- 
masters not to know that they are “‘real men,’’ and fine in- 
fluences for good in the lives of the boys. 

Therefore I would recommend giving less space in your 
magazine to similar articles, depreciationg the finest agencies in 
the world and especially the father and mother. 

Ruth @. C. Anthony. 

Providence, R. I. ; 


* * 


HIGH PRAISE FOR MENCKEN 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

For several recent evenings I have sat with my eyes ban- 
daged (much study having, in this case, proved a weariness of the 
fiesh) and listened to the reading of Mencken’s ‘Treatise on 
the Gods.” This is the first time in my life that a book has been 
read to me, and I find that the psychological effect via the ear, 
rather than the eye, is a more concentrated appeal to my intelli- 
gence. The book bristles with understanding. Its typically 
Menckenesque pot-shots at churchly smugness and priestly pre- 
tense are hilariously delightful. It is a scholarly yet popular 
compendium of what ought to he common knowledge about the 
history of religion, and of what would be but for ministerial in- 
competence, lazy-mindedness, and consideration of the main 
chance instead of the dissemination of historic and other truth. 

The author’s evaluation of the practical worth of religious 
ideas that are palpably false to masses of people who do not know 
of their falsity, is eminently fair and considerate, even the while 
he blazons intelligent broadsides to the contrary. His estimate 
of the poetic value of the better portions of the Bible is both apt 
and telling. His boring back to the simplicities of Jesus, and his 
account of ecclesiasticism’s incrustations upon his message, from 
Paul onward, are historically true and damning. His hope that 
the widening of intelligence will eventually push priestcraft into 
the background, at the same time that he casts grave doubt upon 
the ability of other than a minority of men and women to think 
intelligently, is in itself a bit of two-edged thinking that gives us 
pause and makes us thoughtful. 

His conclusion that as civilized men we must be wary of our 
feelings and have more confidence in our ideas; that in fact a cer- 
tain hard-mindedness is responsible for ‘“‘even the long, tortured 
advance toward kindness, charity, tolerance, tenderness, common 
decency,’’ is another evidence of penetration, of psychological in- 
sight, of detachment and perspective, that come into open and 
curious minds with the thrilling refreshment of a cool mountain 
breeze. 

Horry Enos Rouillard. 

Oneonta, N. Y. 


* & 


THE SHERMAN HORROR 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have been terribly grieved that the Christian Leader should 
be so uninterested in one of the most savage horrors of recent 
times as not even to mention the Sherman, Texas, mob violence 
on May 9! 

Here is a situation that should make us all bow our heads 
in shame and send us to our knees in penitence. One difficulty, 
I take it, is our individual and collective lack of an adequate 
social conscience. I understand that Texas has a church-going 
population, and I do not doubt that most of the men and women 
who composed the mob in Sherman were at least nominal Chris- 
tians. I wish that an investigation might be made by such a 
body as the Federal Council of Churches to ascertain the per- 
centage of church adherents among the supporters of that mob 
violence. The investigation might also discover just what the 
ministers did during the hours when human beings became 
monsters. I do not believe that these destroyers of life and 
property—public and private—were exclusively ruffians and 
drawn from the underworld of a small city. Indeed I have dis- 
covered in my limited experience that it is among just such an 
element that the color prejudice is lacking. I feel confident that 


those who perpetrated this lamentably barbarous horror were 
the so-called self-respecting citizens of the community. 

What relationship is there between the fundamentalist 
theology preached from the pulpits in Sherman and the action of 
the mob which on May 9 set fire to their Grayson County Court- 
house and thus killed George Hughes, Negro, who had been 
placed in a vault, which later fiendishly rescued his stiff body 
for the purpose of chaining it to an automobile and dragging 
it through the streets? And as it later dangled from a tree, the 
mob fired a drug store and destroyed three blocks of Negro prop- 
erty. What an avalanche of evil struck our comfortable world 
that day! And yet it went without comment‘in our religious 
journal! 

No amount of publicity given this outrage could bring this 
Negro back to this life. No number of convictions could atone 
for the irreparable harm inflicted on the Negroes of this country. 
No amount of social vision could compete with the venom of hate 
loosed by that mob of whites. Justice is impossible now. What 
we must set about to do is to enlarge our objects of love. Are 
not some of our own Southern Universalists devoid of conscience 
in the matter? Of course, they deplore lynchings, perhaps con- 
tribute to the support of Negro schools, but they hold to the 
prejudice which makes for lynchings! What is lacking is an 
active good-will. Andit is also lacking in many of their Northern 
co-religionists. 

As I seeit, such catastrophes as the Sherman mob horror will 
continue so long as white men and women regard the Negro as es- 
sentially different from themselves. Perhaps it is because 
there is such a difference between many of us and Jesus that we 
are not now in the throes of a paroxysm as the result of this bar- 
barous killing. 

We Universalists, I think, err in broadcasting great generaliz- 
ations which are easily accepted by rather skeptical people with- 
out any.deep insight into their actual particular potentialities. 
When they are translated into concrete modes of behavior by 
the few courageous preachers they seem strange and subversive 
and radical to many who have paid them lip-service all their 
lives. A notable instance of this was the divided vote on the 
recommendation against capital punishment. 

Conard B. Rheiner. 

Philadelphia, Penn. 


* * 


DO OUR PROFESSORS HELP ANY? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Students of biography know full well that many lives have 
been shaped by timely suggestions. Educators tell us that 
one serious problem among the young people of to-day is pre- 
sented by the fact that many of the students in our colleges have 
not definitely made up their minds as to what they are going to 
do with their lives. At the same time, we are told that youth 
to-day is very idealistic. This being true, I wonder whether 
the professors in our colleges are doing anything toward leading 
these idealistic young men and women into the ministry. 

Despite all the criticisms now being hurled at the church 
and its clergy, there is no profession which demands of its mem- 
bers such a devotion to idealism as does the ministry. 

How many of the professors at Tufts and St. Lawrence and 
Lombard have led any of their students into the ministry? 
Not very many, I believe. Yet these colleges were established 
by the Universalist Church. Certainly, there must be students 
in these institutions of learning who are of the right material 
for the ministry and who are wondering what to do in life. Is 
the suggestion ever made to them that in the honored profession 
of the ministry they might find their life-work? What would 
the results be if our Commission on the Ministry should appeal 
to the professors in our colleges for their co-operation? Is there 
not a possibility of creating an interest in the ministry among 
students who are dominated byidealism? The right word timely 
spoken has shaped many lives. 

Harold H. Niles. 

Denver, Colo. 
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The Case for India 
By John S. Hoyland. (Dutton. $2.00.) 

Whoever is truly anxious to understand 
the puzzling cross-currents in India to-day 
can not do better than to read this in- 
teresting little volume. Packed into less 
than 200 pages, it contains the essentials 
of both English and Indian viewpoints and 
enables one to appreciate how difficult it 
will be to harmonize them. 

Mr. Hoyland recently returned to Eng- 
land after more than fifteen years in India, 
spent partly in a small country town, 
partly in a large industrial city, and partly 
among villages and jungle-tracts. He was 
engaged in educational and relief work, 
and came into personal contact with thou- 
sands of Indians. He gives an impartial 
and valuable account of the situation now 
existing, and is able to state with fairness 
and accuracy the feelings and desires of 
the Indians concerning the future of their 
country. 

The book is divided into two sections. 
The first, “‘“Factors in the Present Situa- 
tion in India,’’ deals with the relationships 
between Britain and India from the stand- 
point of an intelligent European. The 
Indian feeling that the British are imperi- 
alistic and have a “ruler complex”’ toward 
the Indians, and the need for courtesy 
and generosity on the side of the European, 
are especially stressed. The author then 
goes on to sketch the growth of nationalism , 
its manifestations, the non-co-operation 
campaign, and the influence of Gandhi, 
and emphasizes the place of the two great 
Indian religions, Islam and Hinduism, in 
the life and thought of the Indian. This 
section concludes with a chapter on the 
benefits and weaknesses of the British 
system in India, but no attempt is made to 
plead for either side. 

The second section, ‘“The Indian Point 
of View,’’ is intensely interesting, for here 
are outlined objectively the views held by 
educated India, with no attempt to har- 
monize them with the Western point of 
view. First is given the Indian view of 
the West, and many a Westerner will be 
acutely shocked when he discovers exactly 
how his much advertised ‘‘civilization’’ 
appears to the Eastern mind. The Indian 
view of India explains much that is dif- 
ficult to understand, even though it prob- 
ably never will be acceptable to the West- 
ern mind. The Indian view of Swaraj 
shows the deeply felt need for self-respect 
through self-government, and the Indian 
view of religion shows how far apart the 
basic ideals of East and West really are. 

The final chapter sums up the position 
of the Indian Nationalist, that ‘“democracy 
has never been given a fair trial in India”’ 
and that “even if after a fair trial (that is, 
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under conditions of Swaraj) it should not 
be found suited to Indian conditions, the 
responsibility for changing it and for de- 
veloping some form of government more 
suitable, can and must be borne by India 
alone.”’ Mr. Hoyland tells us that the 
Nationalist himself is not convinced that 
Western methods of government are suited 
for India, and suggests that a wide mea- 
sure of decentralization may be needful, 
with the various Indian states left free 
to develop in their own way and with the 
various provinces of British India given 
governmental institutions suited to the 
stages which they have reached. “A 
loose federalism may quite probably be 
the right arrangement.” But, whatever 
the solution, India must be free to work it 
out for herself. 

He is convinced that the real nature of 
the modern movement can be understood 
only in the light of a religion of patriotism, 
and believes that it is in the field of re- 
ligion that the future of India will even- 
tually be decided. : 

The author assures us that if India is 
treated wisely and generously now—for 
instance, if the provincial and central 
Legislatures are given really effective con- 
trol of what they nominally possess under 
the Reformed Constitution—the situation 
in India may be saved and she will loyal- 
ly remain a free member of the British 
family of nations. He believes that In- 
dia’s aspirations can not be dismissed as 
impractical and visionary, since Swaraj 
has already been promised by Great Britain 
in the solemn declaration of 1927, and 
since these aspirations are universally 
held by educated Indians, and insists that 
the only wise policy for Great Britain is 
one of sympathy, generosity and freedom 
for India. 

DC: 


* * 


Nationality—Its Nature and Prob- 


lems 
By Bernard Joseph, with a foreword by 

G. P. Gooch. (Yale University Press. 

$3.00.) 

Here is a book for all people interested in 
the affairs of nations, but peculiarly ap- 
propriate for Americans. As the world 
becomes smaller, and we are forced into 
closer contacts with other nations, the 
necessity for a clearer understanding of the 
meaning of Nationality is increasingly es- 
sential. Professor Joseph, writing from a 
country more vitally involved in contacts 
with other nations than we are, presents 
thoughts current in Europe, but none the 
less important for the United States. 

It is a scholarly treatise on the origin, 
development and present significance of 
Nationality. There is a thoroughness in 
definition and in the use of important 
words, which helps to clarify and give 
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reality to factors in the history and re- 
lationship of nations which have all too 
often been vague and nebulous. This 


‘precision produces a definiteness long 


needed in our understanding of the pur- 
poses of a nation. 

Without any effort to weigh the re- 
sponsibility of Nationality for the World 

yar, this intelligent presentation helps us 
to understand more fully one of the factors 
always interwoven with other factors 
underlying that debacle. So from an his- 
torical point of view it is significant. 

Although there is not any discussion of 
the part the United States has, or has not, 
played in the efforts for world peace, the 
book should be read by all Americans in- 
terested in seeing our government take the 
right course in the years ahead. With 
tariffs, 100 per cent Americanism, and fears 
about our historie’position, there are many 
in our land who refuse to recognize that 
the world is becoming unified. We are 
only beginning to face the necessity of be- 
ing part of the whole, and, in these early 
years of that process, we are still in doubt 
as we move in reaims of Patriotism and 
Nationality. To know the origin and pur- 
pose of Nationality should help us all in 
moulding a more enlightened policy in the 
present world situation. 

The author is very definite when it 
comes to the necessity of Nationality. 
He points out the reality and naturalness 
of it. To replace it with cosmopolitanism 
he maintains would be hopeless, because 
by nature men express themselves through 
Nationality. This does not mean that he 
ignores mistakes that have often been made 
in the name of patriotism. He is aware of 
these, but he is also aware of the nobility 
of life which national loyalty has often 
called forth. Here he discusses the neces- 
sity for the right kind of patriotism. It 
is by linking wise policies to this funda- 
mental] spirit of Nationality that he hopes 
to build toward peace. He points out that 
international arrangements of the right 
and permanent kind are built on National- 
ity. In facet it becomes the cornerstone 
of the arch in the future of mankind. 

Arthur Howe. 

Department of Citizenship, 

Darimouth College. 


* * 
Psychology in Service of the Soul 


By Leslie D. Weatherhead. (Macmillan. 
$2.00.) 

In ‘‘Psychology in Service of the Soul’” 
Mr. Weatherhead has provided a book 
much needed by the minister and the re- 
ligious worker. Much has been said in 
the past few years about the use of the 
principle of psychotherapy by those en-~ 
gaged in religious work. Heretofore little 
has been written about the psychological 

(Continued on page 764) 2 
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CONVENTION PROGRAM 


On Sunday evening Dr. McCollester 
will give us much to think about as he dis- 
cusses the theme: ‘‘Three Hundred Years 
of Religion in America.”’ 

Monday, July 7, is the business day of 
the Convention. President John M. Rat- 
‘cliff will preside. The reports will tell 
the story of the past year. Then the 
delegates will have their opportunity to 
approve or to criticise the work. 

We hope for instruction about our mis- 
sionary offerings, how to increase interest 
in the one for Japan, and just what to do 
‘about the offering for China Child Wel- 
fare. Rev. Clifford Stetson and Mr. John 
Mace of China Child Welfare will be pres- 
ent to speak for Japan and China. 

Mrs. Rebecca Ulrich, who has done two 
weeks of field work in Kentucky, will tell 
something of her experience. 

Miss Mary Slaughter will give encour- 
aging news about Leadership Training. 
hm Rev. Lyman Rutledge will bring greet- 
ings from the Unitarian Sunday School 
Association. 


, 


CONVENTION SPEAKERS 


Rev. Lee S. McCollester, D. D. 


. us this program. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 
Annual Convention Boston, Mass., July 5 to 9, 1930 


CONVENTION PLEASURES 

On Monday evening the Arlington, 
Mass., church school will put on a pageant, 
entitled ‘‘The Fulfilment.’”’ It is written 
by Mrs. Marguerite Shaw of Arlington, 
and directed by Mrs. Doris Hackett. It 
includes five episodes, and a chorus of 
young people supply the music. Mrs. 
Shaw has worked out her own setting. 

Its first presentation was in Arlington 
on Easter Sunday, and it was said to be 
the best thing ever presented by this 
school, so famed for its good dramatic work. 
It will give us an evening of great enjoy- 
ment and real inspiration, and may show 
us just how such work can contribute 
to the religious development of those who 
give such productions and of those who 
witness them. With the beautiful and 
dignified setting of the Church of the Re- 
demption, it is certain to be a most satis- 
fying evening. We are all greatly in- 
debted to our Arlington friends for giving 
It is their part—and a 
large part—in the entertainment of the 
Convention. 


| GOOD-BY, U.S.A. 


The editor of Search Lights generously 
offers me a little space in which to say a 
parting word to friends who are interested 
in the European trip upon which the Lady 
and I are setting our hearts. Here is the 
opportunity to answer the series of ques- 
tions that, with astonishing unanimity, 
hundreds of dear people have asked in 
conversation or correspondence. 

1. When do you sail? At 4 o’clock, on 
Sunday, June 29, from Boston, on the 
Caledonia of the Cunard Line. 

2. Are you going to be seasick? Per- 
haps. We never have been, but we are 
knocking on wood. Grateful welcome will 
be given to suggestions for either prevent- 
ing or curing mal de mer. 

3. How long are you going to be gone? 
Eight weeks, of which two will be spent 
on the ocean. 

4, What countries are you going to 
visit? Scotland, England, Holland, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, Italy and France— 
seven in six weeks, so it will be seen that 
we are not going to idle much along the 
way. 

5. How in the world did you, a minister, 
ever get money enough to take such a trip? 
It was given to me at the Washington 
Convention by the saints and saintesses 
of the Universalist Church. 

6. Wil you put me in your satchel and 
take me along? If you wish; but we in- 
tend to check our baggage as soon as we 
land and have it kept in a warehouse until 
we are ready to return. z 

7. When do you see the Passion Play? 
On Sunday, July 27. 


ae a 


8. Are you going to visit the Pope? 
We hope so if other engagements in Rome 
do not prevent. At any rate we have a 
special letter of introduction to a high 
officer at the Vatican. 

9. Will you send mea post card? Our 
energetic conductor shakes his head, 
declaring that any one who expects to 
keep up with him will have to leave 
fountain pens at home. We’llsee. 

10. Wil you speak to common people 
when you get back? Probably we'll talk 
everybody, common and uncommon, al- 
most to death; but we hope to have some- 
thing worth talking about. 

Loyally and gratefully, 
George E. Huntley. 
* * 
NORTH CAROLINA UNIVERSALIST 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S INSTITUTE 


For the third year the young people of 
North Carolina will gather at White Lake 
for a week’s institute. There are no 
Standard classes, no credit courses—no 
emphasis upon. study and “‘assignments,”’ 
which we have come to associate with our 
standardized institute work. But a real 
institute, nevertheless. For a group of 
young people will assemble, from scat- 
tered churches, from isolated Universalist 
families, and will come together for a week 
of fellowship, of good times, and of in- 
struction and inspiration. 

There will be classes—lectures and dis- 
cussion periods, both under able leader- 
ship. Rev. F. B. Bishop, the State Su- 
perintendent, Rey. Harry L. Canfield, 


. Rev. John Fitzgerald, Rev. W. O. Bodell, 


all North Carolina ministers, will be the 


leaders and teachers. Because of this 
week more than fifty young. people will 
have a better understanding of their faith, 
and will develop a finer loyalty to their 


church. 3 
* * 


THE FERRY BEACH INSTITUTE 


If you have seen the special leaflet 
announcing our Institute at Ferry Beach, 
you know that a program of great variety 
is offered. Four Standard courses, giving 
opportunity for students to draw nearer to 
an International diploma and continuing 
the Institute as a Standard School for 
Leadership Training, a special course for 
young people, stunt night, bonfire, min- 
strel show, vespers on the beach, the sec- 
ond season of the daily paper, ‘‘The Salty 
Breeze,’’ and other attractions too num- 
erous to be iisted. Ask us for a leaflet 
if you have not received one. 

* * 
FOLKS AND FACTS 

Rev. Harry Adams Hersey reports 
interesting items from the school at Dan- 
bury, Conn. Among these we note a 
new superintendent, Mr. Clifford Taylor, 
Mrs. Hersey taking a class of girls, and the 
church organist as pianist and musical 
director. An adult class has been formed, 
called ‘“The Drop-in Class,’’ open to both 
men and women, without too rigid or- 
ganization and requirements, where any- 
body not enrolled in other departments 
may ‘‘drop in’’ and be reasonably sure of 
a profitable half hour. Mr. Hersey plans 
to copyright this idea, if nobody else is 
ahead of him, but he confesses that it was 
his wife who thought’of it. 
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The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE SHORTEST LETTER 

It happened that the shortest letter ap- 
pearing in the mail of the morning of 
June 5 was the following: 

“Enclosed find $5.00—the contribution 
of the Clara Barton Guild at Inman’s 
Chapel for the Blackmer Home Paint 
Fund. In addition to a few personal con- 
tributions, the girls gave 25 cents apiece 
which came to them from work which they 
did last summer. And they were so glad 
to do it. 

“You will receive our Clara Barton 
Home uniforms within a few days. 

** Hannah J. Powell.’ 


It would seem to us that this Clara 
Barton Guild in the mountains of North 
Carolina might well be an example to 
some of our Northern guilds. The women 
of the Mission Circle and the girls of the 
Clara Barton Guild have contributed 
in some way to every appeal we have 
made. So often our groups who have 
such wonderful opportunities to earn 
money compared to this group at Inman’s 
Chapel, will say that they can’t possibly 
raise money for this or that when the ap- 
peals are made, and perhaps they are 
thoroughly justified in this, but—here is a 
group remote from the sources so near to 
us, giving $5.00 to the Paint Fund, mak- 
ing six of the camp suits, the material for 
which was furnished by the Stoughton, 
Mass., Mission Circle. Sometimes we 
wonder if there is not considerable truth 
in the saying, ‘‘Where there’s a_ will, 
there’s a way.” 

* * 
FROM ANOTHER GUILD 

The new Clara Barton Guild in Worces- 
ter, under the able leadership of its presi- 
dent, Mrs. Norwell A. Phillips, presented a 
pageant of the “‘Life of Clara Barton,’’ Sun- 
day, June 1, before the church school. 
There were three episodes as follows: 
The first, depicting scenes of the Civil 
War, with the following taking part: 
Clara Barton, Ruth Bassett; Union Officer, 
Barbara Gilmore; Union Soldier, Mar- 
jorie Holt; wounded Confederate sol- 
diers, Marjorie Brown, Ethel Fitts; sen- 
try, Laura Gibbs; bugler, Betty Carr. 

Second episode: The World War and 
the work of the Red Cross. The American 
soldiers were Henry Robinson, Clifford 
Taylor, Albert Styles; nurses, Betty Carr 
and Betty Burrows; aides, Helen Pater- 
son, Elsie Stoddard, Louise Howe; refugee 
child, Helen Bassett. 

The third episode was the Clara Barton 
Fresh Air Camp and the cast included 
Betty Burrows as nurse and Helen Bassett, 
Marjorie Pratt and Jean Sawyer as chil- 
dren. 

The Worcester Guild is sending two girls 
to Camp Murray thissummer. We areso 
very, very glad that they are doing this 


and wish that every near-by guild would 
do likewise. Part of the money to send 
the girls came from two of the church so- 
cieties and the rest they are to earn by 
giving a food sale. 

* * 

Has your Guild chosen iis delegates to 

Camp Murray or Camp Cheery as yet? 

* * 


CONNECTICUT WOMEN’S CONVEN- 
TION 

Just a few additional words about the 

Connecticut Convention. The _ thirty- 

sixth Annual Convention of the Women’s 


Universalist Missionary Society of Core | 
necticut was held in Bridgeport May 14, 
1930, allcirclesofthestate beingrepresented 
with a large attendance. 

Following the devotional service and 
business meeting a very interesting ad- 
dress was given, ‘“Church Women of the 
Peace Program,” by Mrs. Jeanette W. — 
Emrich, Associate Secretary of the Com- 
mission on International Justice and Good 
Will of the Federal Council of Churches. 

Officers elected for the coming year were: ~ 
President, Mrs. Louise Marble of Meri- ; 
den; vice-president, Mrs. Addie Champ- — 
lin of Hartford; secretary, Mrs. Mabel W. 
Woolley, of Meriden; treasurer, Mrs. Mary 
S. Greenwood of Hartford. ; 

Mabel W. Woolley, Secretary. 


Our Young People 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden Spoerl 


OLDER YOUNG PEOPLE’S IN- 
STITUTE 

One of the most pleasant weeks at 
Ferry Beach during the summer is the 
week during which Older Young People’s 
Institute is held, for this is probably the 
most interesting, and the least known and 
attended, of all of our Institutes. Least 
known because it is the newest, the season 
being only the fourth year that the In- 
stitute has been held; least attended be- 
cause the people who are invited to attend 
include a smaller group. 

The young people urge and invite all 
young people of college age or older, all 
directors of religious education, and the 
younger ministers to come down for Older 
Young People’s Week and enjoy the time 
at Ferry Beach. This Institute has only 
three faculty members, the dean, who has 
general charge of things, and two people 
who lecture and lead the discussions. Two 
classes are held each morning, each class 
consisting generally of a lecture, followed 
by group discussions, which latter often 
have to be held over until the afternoon, 
there is so much to be said and so little 
time in which to say it. 

Recreation, more informa! than at other 
Institutes, is one of the charming features 
of the week—a huge fire in the fireplace, 
with a musical program, cards, hikes, 
swimming, all the usual things, but they 
are not planned far in advance; the sort of 
thing that is to be done is decided by the 
group, and then done by the group. 

This year we have a particularly fine 
faculty, all of them well known in the de- 
nomination. The dean of the Institute is 
to be Rev. Max A. Kapp of Newtonville, 
Mass., at present vice-president of the 
national Young People’s Christian Union. 
Mr. Kapp will have charge of all general 
arrangements, and help in the sessions of 
the discussion course. 

Prof. Clarence R. Skinner of Tufts Col- 
lege, one of the best-known leaders in the 
denomination, is giving a series of lec- 


tures this year on “The World’s Living ° 
Religions.’’ The class will prove both in- 
teresting and helpful. 

The other course this year is to be con- | 
ducted by Rev. Stanley Manning of Au- — 4 
gusta, Maine, Superintendent of Churches | 
for the state, who was one of the origina- © 
tors of the idea of Older Young People’s — 
Week and has been with the group every z 
season. In general these are the questions 
which will be taken up during that course: - 
1. What is the basis for moral standards? 
To be led by Rev. Max A. Kapp. 2.— 
What moral standards shall we uphold? 
3. What shall be our stand for peace and © 
against the war system? 4. What do we 
want of the church? 5. What may we be-. : 
lieve about God? 

What are some of the advantages off 
going to Ferry Beach during Older Young~ 
People’s Week? Why has it proved to be: 
one of the very fine Institutes? 4 

In the first place the young people like 
it because it is meant (and succeeds in its: | 
intention), to help the young people to- 
think out problems for themselves. The | 
lectures suggest the various things that- 
are possible. The lecturers do not make | 
the conclusions for the students, they 
merely help the students to make the con-. | 
clusions for themselves. 

Probably the other thing which makes 
this stand out as being particularly en- 
joyable is the closeness of the group. 
When one is attending an Institute with 
about thirty other young people, of the 
same age, and with similar interests, and’ | 
working with them, it follows that the 
group becomes closely knit. The things 
done by the group are doubly enjoyable | 
for these reasons. 

So if you, who are among the older 
young people’s group, want to invest the: 
summer, or rather a week of the summer,, 
wisely, try the Older Young People’s In—|_ 
stitute at Ferry Beach. Particulars can) 
be secured from Rev. Max A. Kapp, 28) 
Austin St., Newtonville, Mass. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 

Rev. William Wallace Rose, D. D., 
of Lynn, Mass., who sails for Europe June 
25, as announced last week, will see the 
Passion Play and visit the League of Na- 
| tions at Geneva. Friends in the First 
Universarist Church of Lynn have pre- 
sented Dr. Rose with the trip. He will 
| return on the Leviathan, Sept. 3. 


‘Rey. Otto S. Raspe of the First Church, 
' Cambridge, Mass., has the unusual privi- 
jege of having in his parish six ministers’ 
wives. 


Dr. Clarence E. Rice has taken an 
_ apartment at Trinity Court, Boston, near 
the Trinity Place Station, for the summer. 
Dr. Rice will be engaged in supply work 
in Universalist and Episcopal churches 
around Boston during the summer. 


Mr. Frank H. Briggs of Washington, 
D. C., is now in Maine for the summer at 
Camp Frye, Haynes Landing, the old 
camp of Senator Frye, his father-in-law. 
Mrs. Briggs wil! join him later this month. 


Rev. Max A. Kapp, of Newtonville, 
Mass., has passed successfully his exam- 
inations at Harvard University for the de- 
gree of Master of Theology. 


Rev. Clarence Julius Cowing of Glouces- 
ter, Mass., was the speaker at the Me- 
morial Day program in G. A. R. Hall of 
his city. Mr. Cowing has planned a ter- 
centennial service on Aug. 17. 


Rev. James W. Hailwood of Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., entertained the Rev. Dr. T. 
Rhonda Williams of Brighton, England, 
on June 8. Dr. Williams preached the 
sermon. 


After a three months’ visit in Europe, 
Dr. R. K. Marvin of Franklin, Mass., has 
returned to his home. He gave the ad- 
dress to the graduating class at Dean 
Academy on Sunday evening, June 8. 


Rey. Cloyd H. Valentine of Brookline, 
Mass., will supply the pulpits of the 
churches in Canton and Foxboro, Mass., 
during the remainder of June. These are 
the churches left pastorless by the recent 
‘death of Dr. Conklin. 


In the tributes to Dr. Charles Conklin 
‘in the Leader of last week no mention was 
made of his brother and sister. Rey. 
Abram Conklin of Southold, N. Y., as 
most of our readers know, is his brother, 
and Mrs. Martha Moore, of Hackensack, 
N. J., is his sister. 


Rey. Lambert J. Case, formerly of 
Galesburg, Iil., now in Boy Scout work in 
St. Louis, for the next three months will 
be assistant director of the St. Louis Boy 
Seout Camp at Irondale, Mo., and Rev. 
Helen Line Case, his wife, will be camp 
hostess. Both Mr. and Mrs. Case con- 


and Interests 


tinue their preaching work. Mr. Case, 
on May 18, filled the pulpit of the Church 
of the Messiah (Unitarian) in St. Louis 
and Mrs. Case will preach there on June 
15. They will be, respectively, superin- 
tendent and assistant superintendent of 
the Sunday school of this church in the 
fall. 


Mrs. Edwin L. Noble, the study !eader, 
was recently given a handsome pin by 
members of the Mission Circle of the First 
Universalist Church, Quincey, Mass. Mrs. 
Robert G. Reed of Wollaston, district 
vice-president of the State Missionary 
Society, presented the pin to Mrs. Noble 
and then told her audience that the Mis- 
sion Circle of the First Universalist 
Church of Quincy had the reputation of 
being the best conducted Study Class in 
the state and that Mrs. Noble was known 
as the best leader in the state. 


Maine 


Portland, First.—Rev. James W. Val- 
lentyne, pastor. An important event in 
the church school is the annual picnic of 
the staff at the summer home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Vallentyne at Raymond. This event 
took place on June 3. The trip was made 
in cars, about thirty officers and teachers 
being in attendance. A picnic supper 
was served, following which the guests 
explored the ne‘ghboring woods and later 
enjoyed games on the lawn. Perfect 
weather and a sunset of unusual loveli- 
ness added to the delight of the occasion. 
An evening of stories, songs and fellow- 
ship brought the gathering to a Close. 
The annual church school picnic at the 
County Boy Scout Camp at Panther 
Pond, Raymond, on June 7, and Chil- 
dren’s Day on Sunday the 8th, bring to a 
close the church school activities of the 
year. Plans for Children’s Sunday in- 
clude the usual presentations by the chil- 
dren of beginners and primary depart- 
ments, a dramatization, ‘“‘The Flag that 
Flies Highest of All,’’ by a group of juniors, 
the presentation of diplomas to graduates 
and the christening of several babies. 
The closing meeting of the Young People’s 
Department was an out-of-doors meeting 
at the Vailentyne farm on Sunday, June 8. 
Every organization in the church has had 
a most successful year. 


Massachusetts 


Gloucester.—Rev. C. J. Cowing, pastor. 
Our church will be open for services every 
Sunday allsummer. The pastor will have 
a vacation for four Sundays, beginning 
with the second Sunday in July and con- 
tinuing through the first Sunday of August. 
The pulpit will be filled with a different 
preacher each of the four Sundays. On 
July 6 Mr. Cowing is to exchange with 
Dr. Vincent E. Tomlinson, of Worcester. 


On June 8 we observed with impressive 
services the 1900th anniversary of Pente- 
eost. Our organist and choir director, 
Mr. Stevens, arranged an appropriate 
musical program, and the pastor gave a 
special message for the occasion. New 
members were received at this service. 
Children’s Day wiil be observed on June 15. 

Southbridge.—Rev. H.W. Haynes, 
pastor. Children’s Day will be observed 
on June 15. The church school will pre- 
sent the cantata, ‘‘The Pathway of Ser- 
vice,’’ assisted by the quartette. On June 
22, at 4 o’clock, the baccalaureate service 
for the class of 1930 of the Mary E. Wells 
High School will be held in our church, 
with Mr. Haynes preaching the sermon. 

Worcester, First.—Rev. V. E. Tomlin- 
son, D. D., pastor. Union summer ser- 
vices with Plymouth and Union Churches 
will be held in our church on July 6, 13 
and 20. Rev. Clarence J. Cowing of 
Gloucester will be the preacher on July 6; 
Rey. Arthur W. Grose, D. D., of Boston, 
July 13; Rev. James F. Albion, D. D., of 
Provincetown, July 20. 


* * 


DOOLITTLE HOME 

Visitation Day and Donation Day at 
the Doolittle Home, Foxboro, Mass., wili 
be held on Tuesday, June 24. The usual 
morning service of speaking, singing, pledg- 
ing and giving will be held in the Congre- 
gational church at 1la.m. After luncheon 
a service in memory of Dr. Conklin will be 
held at the Home. The expectation is that 
out of love and appreciation for Dr. Conk- 
lin this meeting will be the most largely 
attended in many years. 

* * 


UNIVERSALIST HISTORICAL SO- 
CIETY 

At the 96th annual meeting of the Uni- 
versalist Historical Society, held in the new 
Crane Library, Tufts College, Tuesday, 
May 27, Mr. Hosea S. Ballou, president of 
the society, spoke appreciatively of a 
wealthy Boston merchant, Silvanus Pack- 
ard (1789-1866), a native of Bridgewater, 
Mass., who was the donor to Tufts College 
of the ‘‘Packard Fund,’’ now amounting 
to more than $400,000—thanks to the 
investment sixty-four years ago of the 
nucleus of it by Mr. Packard in Boston 
real estate on Milk, Kilby, Broad and 
Commercial Streets, the value of which, 
decade by decade, has substantially in- 
creased. 

Mr. Ballou stated that Mr. Packard was 
also one of the proprietors of the corpora- 
tion, ‘‘SSecond Society of Universalists in 
the Town of Boston’”’ (ine. 1816), whose 
real estate at 24-32 School Street has 
shown an average increase over original 
cost in the past 114 years of more than 
28 per cent per annum, and that the pres- 
ent proprietors of the corporation (of whom 
he is one) have never sold nor voted to sell 
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that real estate in the past forty years, 
and that it is not for sale. 

Quoting from his book on Hosea Ballou, 
2d, the first president, and on the early 
history of Tufts College (published 1896), 
Mr. Ballou recalls that in 1851 Mr. Pack- 
ard was one of the largest subscribers to 
its funds and that it was on Mr. Packard’s 
motion January 8, 1852, that Tufts Col- 
lege was located where it is, rather than 
on the site of Dean Academy, Franklin. 

Before the literary exercises, official 
reports were read, and Prof. Charle E. 
Fay, for the nominating committee, re- 
ported the following list of officers, who 
were re-elected: Hosea S. Ballou, president; 
Dr. Theodore A. Fischer, vice-president; 
Vinton A. Sears, secretary; Llewellyn D. 
Seaver, treasurer; Dr. Lee S. McCollester, 
librarian. 

* * 


SPORTS AT MURRAY GROVE 


The Murray Grove motto is ‘‘Quiet for 
those that want quiet and fun for those 
that want fun.’’ There is always op- 
portunity for sport. Games, fishing, boat- 
rides, daily trips to the bathing beach and 
an occasional excursion to Atlantic City— 
these contribute to the jollity of the for- 
tunate attendants. And then there are 
parties with lots of hearty laughter. 


* * 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 760) 

method as applied to the ministers’ par- 
ticular field. Those men who have 
achieved success in the pastoral relation 
have been obliged to go to the technical 
libraries to secure their knowledge and 
method of approach. Here, however, is a 
book written by a parson for the guidance 
of those who are engaged in dealing with 
‘personalities on a religious basis. The 
book shows clearly the dangers and limita- 
tions of the minister, as well as his particu- 
lar resources in dealing with mental illness 
which arises from a disharmony of the soul. 
Mr. Weatherhead provides the minister 
with valuable suggestions from the tech- 
niques of modern psychotherapists. At- 
tention is given to the use of dreams as 
indicative of the mental conflicts which are 
troubling the individual; a chapter is de- 
voted to the value and use of the confes- 
sional, and the author approaches frankly 
the use of hypnosis by the minister as a 
means of securing additional data for deal- 
ing with a troubled soul and also for the 
purpose of deepening and making more 
effective the power of suggestion. 

The minister who is dealing with in- 
dividuals whose lives show clearly the 
scars of fears, continued worry, grinding 
monotony and sexual! difficulties, will find 
these papers a refreshing source of in- 
spiration and knowledge. The book shows 
more the possibility and effectiveness of 
the minister’s use of the psychological 
method than it does the ethical technique 
and practise involved. One realizes that 
no definite procedure can be outlined 


which all ministers can follow, inasmuch 
as each man must develop a technique 
which will utilize his own normal approach 
to personality. Too many people to-day 
believe that there is a magic formula used 
by psychiatrists which will resolve all 
mental conflicts and straighten out all 
maladjustments. One realizes that there 
is no golden key to personality other than 
continued study, constant contact with 
people, and the use of the best approach 
discovered by religion and science. 

This book will clarify for many the is- 
sues involved in dealing with individuals in 
the spiritual clinic and will give inspiration 
and a sound basis of study for those who 
wish to take up this important instrument 
in the building of the Kingdom of God. 

Otis R. Rice. 

Trinity Church, 

Boston, Mass. 

* * 
The Autobiography of God 
By Ernest R. Trattner. (Scribners. $2.50.) 

By the author of ‘Unraveling the 
Book of Books.’’ Gives in concise form 
the story of the refinement of man’s 
thought about God and the world. A 
subject for the iconoclast or the enthusi- 
ast, but the author does not go to either 
extreme. While it is hard for one to get 
back into primitive modes of thought sym- 
pathetically, it is easy to see that these 
modes should be discarded. While it is 
true that men have held and do hold these 
views, the important thing is to grow 
out of them. The reconstruction of re- 
ligion and theology goes on faster to-day, 
perhaps, than we realize. To what is 
demonstrably true sooner or later we must 
readjust our thought. While this book 
has nothing new in it to minds already 
adjusted to change, there are many who 
could profit by reading it. One should 
not be dismayed by the prospect of change. 
Man advances and each generation must 
emerge from the captivity of entrenched 
wrong and build anew the city of God. 
Though some will sit down by the rivers of 
Babylon and weep for the Jerusalem which 
is no more, others will advance joyously 
to the building of that new city which 
shall outshine in glory the old. 

Hurley B. Begun. 

All Souls Unitarian Church, 

Colorado Springs, Colorado. 


* * 


READING CONTEST AT TUFTS 

In accordance with a long established 
custom, the Theological School of Tufts 
College had a contest in reading on June 3 
in the new chapel. The faculty had held 
elimination contests and selected L. W. 
Abbott, George Wood, Howard Gilman, 
R. H. Lewis, and A. W. Olson to compete. 
Dean McCollester. opened the meeting 
and introduced Rev. Donald Hoyt, assist- 
ant in the department of homiletics, as 
presiding officer. Each contestant read a 
lesson from the Scriptures, a hymn and 
part of a sermon. The judges were Rev. 


Edgar Walker and Rey. John van Schaick 
Jr., the third judge being absent. The 
first prize, $25, was given to Howard Gil. 
man; the second prize, $15, to A. W. Olson, 
and the third prize, $10, to L. W. Abbott. 
The contest was close, the judges being 
deadlocked for a time. 


* * 
MEMORIAL SERVICE FOR DR. 
. CONKLIN 


A memorial service for the late Dr. 
Charles Conklin, founder and former 
pastor of the Second Universalist Church 
of Springfield, Mass., was held in connec- 
tion with the regular service at that church, 
Sunday morning, June 1. 

All friends and former attendants were 
Invited and it was voted to send Mrs. 
Conklin a letter of condolence and place 
a copy of the letter and an account of the | 
memorial service on the church records. 

* * 
SUFFOLK NORMAL TRAINING © 
SCHOOL “9 

The closing exercises of the Suffolk | 
Normal Training School, at Suffolk, Va., || 
began May 12, and ended the night of the © 
15th, 19380. On this night we raised $15, || 
with which we are going to have our chapel 
painted. 

The announcement of the exercises at- 
tracted a large and appreciative audience. 
The children acquitted themselves in — 
songs and speeches with credit to the 
school and to themselves. ' 

The norma! course has done much to in- 
spire the ambition of the students to a ~ 
higher step in their education. i 

We wish to thank the Sunday schools, 5 
the individuals, and the Universalist © 
Church, for making our success possible. 
We are planning for better results in our 
next year’s work; hoping that these 
agencies will continue to foster this work 
established by them. 

Annie B. Willis, Principal. 

179 Tynes St., Suffolk, Va. 

* 


* 


OF LAWRENCE AB- | 
BOTT 


ORDINATION 


The service of ordination of Lawrence 
Wesley Abbott, a graduate of the Tufts — 
College School of Religion in the class of © 
1930 and pastor of the Universalist church — 
in Methuen, was held at the Grove Hall ~ 
Universalist .church, Dorchester, Mass., — 
Sunday, June 8, at 7.30 p.m. The Grove 
Hall church is Mr. Abbott’s home church. 
Dr. Flint M. Bissell, pastor of the church, 
presided./ The ladies’ quartette choir 
under the leadership of Mr. William V. 
Pett, assisted by Mr. van Buskirk, fur- 
nished several inspiring anthems and led © 
in the congregational singing. Mr. Don- 
ald B. F. Hoyt, the new assistant pastor 
at Worcester, who also is graduating from ~ 
Tufts College School of Religion this 
year, gave the invocation. Dr. Clarence 
Guy Robbins of Lawrence led in the re- 
sponsive reading. Prof. Clarence Skinner 
of Tufts read the scripture lesson and Dean 
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Lee S. McCollester preached the sermon. 

Dean McCollester in a very simple but 
effective way explained the meaning of 
the service of ordination, and then brought 
a message of congratulation from the col- 
lege and the School of Retigion. He said 
that the six years that Mr. Abbott had 
been at the school had passed like a dream, 
but that the association with Mr. Abbott 
had been an exceedingly happy one and 
that the faculty 1ooked forward with con- 

fidence to his success in the ministry. 

Dean McCollester took the ordination 
‘vow of the candidate in a most impressive 
way. Dr. Bissell gave the right hand 
of fellowship, revealing clearly the strong 
ties of friendship that bind Mr. Abbott to 
the Grove Hall church and to its pastor. 
Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., offered the 
prayer of ordination and Mr. Abbott pro- 
nounced the benediction. 

There was a good attendance, the church 
being nearly full. Following the service 
the parish gave an informal reception to 
the new minister and the officiating clergy- 
men in the vestry of the church. Re- 
freshments were served. 

Mr. Abbott will sail soon for a trip to 
Europe for the summer, returning in the 
early fall to take up the active work of the 
pastorate. 


* = 
CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
1930 
Previously reported ............. 1,467 
Pee ee eee Pee ony 8S 9 
FP GHIMIDUS) ODIO an 215s od ares oe 4 
LRN oN Re Sk See ee 1,480 
* * 
CHRISTENINGS 


Previously reported, 58. Norway, Me., 
9. Columbus, Ohio, 1. Boston, Mass., 
Grove Hall., 2. Total, 70. 


* = 


ENLARGEMENT FUND 


Doolittle Home for Aged Persons, 


Foxboro, Mass. 


The project for the enlargement of the 
Doolittle Home is going forward in the 
spirit of Dr. Conklin’s fine service. Money 
is being received steadily. Those who 
have pledged to the Eniargement Fund will 
please make checks payable to the Doo- 
little Universalist Home for Aged Per- 
sons, and mail to the secretary, Miss 
Katherine C. Bourne, 69 South Street, 


Foxboro, Mass. 
* * 


MARRIAGE OF DR. HARRY WEST- 
BROOK REED 


The marriage of Dr. Harry Westbrook 
Reed, pastor of All Souls Universalist 
Church of Watertown, New York, and 
Marjorie Phoebe Baker, also of Water- 
town, was soiemnized in the Gunnison 
Memorial Chapel, St. Lawrence Univer- 
sity, Canton, New York, at the noon hour 
on Monday, May 26. Dr. Richard E. 
Sykes, president of the university, and 


long time friend of Dr. Reed, officiated. 
Miss Baker is a member of a prominent 
Watertown family, and a member of All 
Souls Church, Watertown. She is also 
actively interested in community affairs. 
Dr. Reed is a graduate of the Theological 
School of St. Lawrence University, class 
of 1899, and a member of the St. Lawrence 
chapter of Alpha Tau Omega. For the 
past nineteen years he has been the popu- 
lar pastor of All Souls Church, Watertown. 
He is a trustee of St. Lawrence University. 


Notices 


VERMONT AND QUEBEC CONVENTIONS 


The 97th annual session of the Universalist Con- 
ventions of Vermont and the Province of Quebec 
and auxiliary bodies will be held in the Church of 
the Good Shepherd, Springfield, Vermont, June 23- 
25, 1930. 

Reservations should be made with Mrs. George 
Arthur Perry, 16 Orchard Street, Springfield, Vt. 

Anna Hamilton Fortier, Secretary. 
* * 
OHIO UNIVERSALIST CONVENTIONS 
Convention Call 


The 105th annual session of the Ohio Universalist 
Convention and auxiliary bodies will convene at 
Caledonia, Ohio, June 22 to 26, 1930, for the elec- 
tion of officers and for the tramsaction of such busi- 
ness as may legally come before the Convention. 

Stanley C. Stall, Secretary. 
+e 


GENERAL SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 
Annual Convention 

The eighteenth annual Convention of the Gen- 
eral Sunday School Association of the Universalist 
Church will be held in the Church of the Redemption, 
Boston, Mass., July 5, 6, 7, 8, 1930, for the transac- 
tion of important business. All schools are urged 
to send a full delegation. 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 
s ¢€ 
Y. P. C. U. CONVENTION 
Official Call 

The forty-second annual convention of the Young 
People’s Christian Union of the Universalist Church 
(incorporated) will be held at Boston, Mass., in the 
Church of the Redemption, beginning at 7.30 p. m. 
on July 9, 1930. 

The meeting is for the purpose of receiving reports 
and election of officers for the ensuing year, for ac- 
tion on the revision of the constitution, and for the 
transaction of any other business that may legally 
come before it. 

Arthur I. Olson, Secretary. 


IOWA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The 88th annual session of the Iowa Universalist 
Convention will be held in Waterloo, Ia., June 24 
and 25, the auxiliaries meeting in connection. The 
first session will be at 10 a.m. Tuesday. Rev. Frank 
D. Adams of Detroit, Mich., and his wife are among 
our speakers and visitors. The occasional sermon 
is by Rev. Laura B. Galer. The newly chosen pas- 
tor, Rev. Edna Pearl Bruner, will be present. Those 
wishing entertainment will write Mrs. Chas. Shane, 
1207 Independence Ave. 

O. G. Colegrove, Secretary. 
ee 
SUMMER SERVICES IN BOSTON 


The union summer services in which the Second 
Church in Boston, the Church of the Disciples and 
Arlington Street Church unite, will be held Sundays 
at 11 a. m. in the Arlington Street Church, begin- 
ning June 15. 

Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, D. D., of the Church 
of the Disciples, will preach June 15, and the other 
speakers will be as follows: Rev. Dudley H. Ferrell, 
Second Church in Boston, June 22; Rey. Arthur Cush- 
man McGiffert, Jr., Chicago Theological Seminary, 
June 29; Rev. Howard Partington, Addison Street 
Church, Nottingham, England, July 6; Rev. Samuel 


A. Eliot, D. D., Arlington Street Church, July 13; 
Rev. E. A. E. Palmquist, D. D., secretary of the 
Federation of Churches, Philadelphia, July 20; Rev. 
Charles R. Joy, Administrative Vice-President of the 
American Unitarian Association, July 27; Rev. 
Thomas H. Billings, First Church in Salem, Aug. 3; 
Rev. Kenneth C. Walker, junior minister-elect of 
Arlington Street Church, Aug. 1; Rev. Ralph J. 
Baldwin, First Parish in Framingham, Aug. 17; 
Rev. Palfrey Perkins, First Unitarian Church, Buf- 
falo, Aug. 24; Rev. Alexander Thomson, Congrega- 
tional Church, Canterbury, England, Aug. 31; 
Rev. Abbott Peterson, First Parish, Brookline, 
Sept. 7; Rev. George F. Patterson, Administrative 
Vice-Presidertt of American Unitarian Association, 
Sept. 14; Rev. Kenneth C. Walker, Sept. 21. 

MURRAY GROVE 

Program for 1930 


July 19. Opening for guests. 
July 20. Sermon by Rev. Charles Elsworth Petty. 
July 26. Stereopticon Lecture, Rev. Thomas 


Edward Potterton, D. D. 


July 27. Sermon by Dr. Potterton. 
Aug. 3. Sermon by Rev. Cornelius Greenway. 
Aug. 4. Lecture and exhibition of rare autographs 


by Rev. Cornelius Greenway. 


Aug. 9. Annual meeting of the Hand-in-Hand 
Society. 

Aug. 9. Birthday Party. 

Aug. 10. Sermon by Rev. Robert Tipton. 

Aug. 14. Amnual meeting of the Murray Grove 
Association. 

Aug. 15 and 16. Annual fair. 

Aug. 16. Meeting of the Cemetery Association. 

Aug: 17. Sermon by Rev. Charles Clare Blauvelt. 

Aug. 17. Memorial service by Rev. Robert Tip- 


ton and Rev. Charles Clare Blauvelt. 
Aug. 23. Get Acquainted party. 
Aug. 24. Sermon by Rev. Josephine B. Folsom. 
Aug. 24-Sept.1. Institute of the Y. P. C. U., the 
W. N. M. A., the G. S. S. A., and the General Con- 
vention. 
Aug. 30. Banquet of the Y. P. C. U. 
Aug. 30. Masquerade. 
Aug. 31. Sermon by Rev. Dorothy Tilden Spoerl. 
Sept. 1. Boat ride. 
Sept. 1. Closing. 
ae ok 
PENNSYLVANIA UNIVERSALIST CONVEN- 
TION 


The ninety-ninth annual session of the Pennsyl- 
vania Universalist Convention and all auxiliary bod- 
ies will be held at the Church of Our Father, Read- 
ing, Pa., Monday night, Tuesday and Wednesday, 
June 23, 24, and 25. The purpose of the meeting 
is to listen to the annual reports, to elect officers for 
the ensuing year, and to transact any other business 
that may legally be brought before the Convention. 
Every church in our fellowship is urged to appoint 
delegates immediately, to pay all quotas promptly, 
and to encourage as large an attendance as possible. 

Lodging and board provided without charge. 
Please send notice in advance to Rev. L. G. Williams, 
532 Franklin St. 

H. E. Benton, Secretary. 
ae 


W. U. M. A. OF PENNSYLVANIA 


The annual meeting of the W. U. M. A. of Penn- 
sylvania will convene in Reading, Penn., on Tues- 
day, June 24, 1930, at ll a.m. 

At this session reports from all local secretaries 
and state chairmen wiil be received, election of of- 
ficers for the ensuing year will be held and the tran- 
saction of any business which shall be presented. 

S. B. Gregory, Secretary. 
ee 
LECTURES AT FORD HALL 


Sponsored by the Massachusetts Civic League and 
the Judge Baker Foundation a series of lectures on 
the “Special Problems and Interpretations of the 
Behavior of Youth” will be given at Ford Hall, 
Boston, in the fall of 1930. These will begin on 
October 15, when Dr. Ira Wile of Mt. Sinai Hospital 
will speak on ‘‘Shaping the Personality of the In- 
dividual.”” On Oct. 22, Dr. Fritz Wittels, psycho- 
analyst from Vienna, a pupil of Freud, will discuss 
“The Ego of the Child.” Dr. Alan Rowe, Director 
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of Research at Evans Memorial, will outline “‘A Pos- 
sible Endocrine Factor in Behavior Problems’’ on 
Oct. 29. Nov. 5, Dr. Mark May of the Depart- 
ment of Education at Yale will analyze “Group 
Codes and Standards of Conduct” among school 
children, Nov. 12, Dr. Marian Kenworthy will ex- 
plain “Sex Misunderstandings in Children,” and on 
the 19th Dr. David Levy, chief of staff of the In- 
stitute of Child Guidance of New York, will deal 
with “‘Maternal Over-Protection.” 

These lectures are given at 4 p. m. on Wednesday 
and a charge of $5.00 is made for the six lectures. 
Single admissions are $1.00. Tickets are transfer- 
able and may be secured from the Massachusetts 
Civie League, Inc., 3 Joy Street, Boston. 

* * 
THE FERRY BEACH SEASON 

Opening Day—July 7. 

Y. P. C. U. Week—July 12-19. 

Sunday School Week—July 19-26. 

Missionary Week—July 26-Aug. 2. 

Camp Cheery—July 26-Aug. 2. 

Ministers’ Week—Aug. 2-9. 

Older Y. P. C. U. Week—Aug. 9-16. 

Boy Scouts’ Camp—aAug. 16-30. 

Closing Day—Aug. 30. 

Reservations should be secured from Rev. Elmer 
D. Colcord, 1426 West State St., Trenton, N. J. 
Rates are from $15 to $20 per week for board and 
room; rates for children vary according to age. 
First assignments of rooms will be made on June 15. 

+p 
MURRAY GROVE 


Notice of reservations for Murray Grove for the 
season of 1930 should be made to Mary 8S. Living- 
stone, 1834 W. Venango Street, Philadelphia, and 
not to Miss Spencer of New York as advertised on 
blotters and other circulars. Notices may be sent to 
the above address till July 17, after that date to 
Murray Grove House, Forked River, New Jersey. 

= * 
SOCIAL HYGIENE COURSES AT CHAUTAU- 
QUA 

During the coming summer, in co-operation with 
New York University and the Chautauqua Institu- 
tion Summer Schools, the fifth annual Institute of 
the American Social Hygiene Association will be 
held at Chautauqua, N. Y., July 7 to Aug. 13. To 
meet the needs of those who can spend but a short 
time in study, two courses identical in character 
and lasting three weeks each will be given in double 
period time and credited for two points by New 
“York University. 

The courses are designed to meet in a practical 
manner the obligations of parent, teacher, club 
leader, adviser of youth and adult, and include 
“The Sex Factor in Social Adjustment,’ ‘‘The 
Place of Sex in Character Development” and ‘‘So- 
cial Developments in the Field of Sex.” A special 
reference library of books and pamphlets will be 
available, as weil as facilities for the purchase of any 
desired literature. Personal conferences with in- 
structors can be arranged by any member of these 
classes. 

For catalogues and further details, address the 
American Social Hygiene Association, 370 Seventh 
Ave., New York City. 


Obituary 


Charles Edward Stanley 


Charles Edward Stanley was born in South Royal- 
ton, Vermont, June 18, 1853, and was the last of a 
family of five children. He died at his home in 
Washington, Vermont, on Tuesday, May 20, 1930, 
from the effects of a shock suffered four weeks be- 
fore. He was a retired farmer. Besides his wife, 
who was Miss Elizabeth Ayers of Rhode Isiand and 
to whom he was married fifty years ago last Decem- 
ber by Rev. Mr. Morse in Rhode Island, Mr. Stan- 
ley leaves an aged uncle in Bradford (Vt.) and a 
niece, Mrs. Edward Hope of South Royalton. 

Mr. Stanley represented the town of Washington 
in the state legislature in 1919-20, had been lister 
for five years, selectman for eight years, and school 
director for three years. He had also had charge of 
the state road work in the town of Washington for 
the past fourteen years. He was very public- 
spirited and was an earnest worker for the good of 
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the community. He was a charter member of the 
Odd Fellows and also of the Grange, and had done 
much good work in both orders. 

Mr. Stanley was a regular attendant at the Uni- 
versalist church. He was devoted to the church 
and had been trustee for more than ten years, being 
the head trustee at the time of his death. He wasa 
man beloved by all and will be greatly missed in the 
community as well as in his home. 

A prayer service was held at the home on Thurs- 
day afternoon, May 22, followed by funeral services 
at the church. Rev. C. A. Simmons officiated. 

Burial was in the family lot at the cemetery in 
Chelsea, Vermont. At the grave, the Odd Fellows 
gave their ritualistic burial service. 


Mrs. Flora J. McAchran 


Mrs. Flora J. McAchran died May 5, 1930, at the 
home of her daughter, Mrs. Ruth M. Burchett, in 
.Waco, Texas. She had been an invalid for ten years, 
but always kept her interest and faith in the Uni- 
versalist cause. 

Mrs. McAchran’s home was in Bloomfield, Iowa, 
and she was one of the pioneer Universalists of 
that state. The hospitality of her home will be 
remembered by many of the older ministers, who 
worked in the Middle West. She was a loyal friend 
of Lombard College and both of her daughters were 
students there. 


Charles Gregory Hubbell 


Charles Gregory Hubbell, D. D. S., died suddenly 
on Sunday, May 25, in his apartment at the Hotel 
Irving, 26 Gramercy Park, New York City. Dr. 
Hubbell was the only son of Luman L. and Harriet 
Gregory Hubbell. He was born in Danbury, Conn., 
June 12, 1875. He was a member of the class of 
1895 of St. Lawrence University and of the class of 
1899 at the New York College of Dentistry. His 
entire professional life has been spent in New York 
City. He is survived by Mrs. Hubbell, his wife, a 
son, two daughters, a sister, Mrs. G. Fred Lyon of 
Danbury, Conn., and his father, who is now at 1166 
Mullen Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. Dr. Hubbell was 
very successful from the beginning with his practise 
in New York, and has left a wide circle of friends. 


Mrs. Melissa E. Bradley 

Mrs. Melissa E. (Kimball) Bradley, widow of 
Frank M. Bradley, formerly of Portland, Maine, 
died in Portland, Oregon, May 27, 1930. She was 
born in Falmouth, Maine, and after her marriage 
lived in Portland, later removing to Portland, Ore- 
gon, where Mr. Bradley died in 1915. 

Five children were born to them, all of whom are 
living: William Varnum of Portland, Me., Frank 
August, of Spokane, Wash., John Varnum, Ella Kim- 
ball and Murray Atwood, all of Portland, Ore. 
Also there are five grandchiidren. 

In Portland, Me., the family was associated with 
the Church of the Messiah. Mrs. Bradley was a 
woman of fine character, and interested in all good 
things. 

A. M.B. 
Charles S, Lafferty 

The church in Clinton, Illinois, sustained a great 
loss recently in the death of Mr. Charles S. Lafferty, 
a charter member of the church and one of the city’s 
most highly respected citizens. Mr. Lafferty passed 
away at his home in Clinton on Tuesday, April 1, 
after a week’s illness. He was in his eighty-first 
year. Burial took place in Woodlawn cemetery of 
that city. 

Mr. Lafferty was an outstanding and successful 
business man until ill-health compelled him to re- 
tire. He was also an interested churchman. When- 
ever his health permitted he was in his pew. He 
was present on some very cold mornings of the last 
winter. It had been for many years the custom of 
Mr. and Mrs. Lafferty to spend their winters in 
Florida, latterly at St. Petersburg. Thither also 
they took their religion with them, identifying them- 
selves with the work of the church there. Last 
winter they remained at home. 

Mr. Lafferty was an outstanding Christian and 
staunch Universalist. His cheerful disposition, 
friendliness, and generosity made him many warm 
friends. He shared largely in the building of his 
church home and its upkeep. He was ever ready to 
respond to the needs of his church in a generous 
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way. He took a special delight in contributing to 
the fund for retired ministers. He will be greatly 
missed. The sympathy of her many friends goes out 
to Mrs. Lafferty, who survives him. 
The funeral was in charge of the pastor of his 
church, the Rey. M. R. Hartley, and the Masonie 
order, of which Mr. Lafferty was a highly respected 
member. 
Mrs. Jennie Williams 
Jennie Rhodes was born Nov. 8, 1862, near the 
village of Jersey, Ohio, and died at her home in ~ 
Columbus, May 26, 1930. On March 20, 1888, she 
married Delno Williams, who died in 1898. During 
her earlier years she was a member of the Jersey 
church, but since her marriage she has been a resi- 
dent of Columbus, where she has been a valued mem- 
ber of the First Universalist Church. She was a 
woman of gentle though heroie character and lived 
a life of unselfish service—a beautiful and charming 
soul. She is survived by three daughters, Mrs. 
Eva Vanscoy, Mrs. Clara Ward, Mrs. Hattie Booth, 
a foster son, Philip Rhodes, a nephew to whom she 
had been a mother from his infancy, three brothers 
and three sisters. 
Funeral services were conducted at her home 
May 29 by Revs. W. G. Price and James Hough- 
ton. Interment was in the Jersey cemetery. 


Crackling 


Weare informed that nothing can stop a 
chap with push and pull. Having lived 
next door to a trombone player for some 
time, we shout our assent from the moun- 
tain tops.—- Union Postal Clerk. 

* * 

“Has your son’s college education proved 
of any real value?”’ 

“Yes, indeed, it’s entirely cured his 
mother of bragging about him.’’—Path- 
finder. 

* * 

“Do you give a guaranty with this hair- 
restorer?’’ 

“Guaranty? Why, we give a comb,’’— 
Boston Transcript. 


7 One night’s sail from 
Glorious Bay of Fundy. Boston and New York. 
Quiet, commodious hotel six miles from Digby. $12 per 
week. Fresh milk, vegetables and fish. 

JOHN DALEY, BAY OF FUNDY HOUSE, 
Gulloden, Digby County, Nova Scotia. 


EXTRA MONEY--Easy! 


Sell Christmas Cards! Deal direct with Manufacturer of 
outstanding $1 Box Assortment of 24 fine engraved 
designs; a'so personal name imprinted greetings. 
You’ll be surprised at our prices and commission to you. 
Write for Samples and Details. 
THISTLE ENGRAVING and PUB. CO. 
Dept. J, 20 Vesey St., N. Y. 


ET OTT 


Local and Suburban Service | 
Saint 
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| CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliable Goods 


| CHURCH WINDOWS 
| MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


| Alfred M. Bell Company | 
| 79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


Church Pews 
Church Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
i 289 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 
WALLACE SPOONER, Prénter 


101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


The Corner Stone 


A Brief Life of John Murray 
By 
Irene Carrow Rees 


Written especially for young people 
Introduction by Frank Oliver Hall 


Contents 


1. John Arrives. 

2. New Friends Appear. 

8. The Parting of the Ways. 

4. Off the Trail. 

5. Cupid Goes to Church, 

6. John Murray Encounters Univer- 
salists. 

7. The Call of the Spirit. 

8. Universalism and Murray Journey 
Together. 

9, ‘The Lord Will Provide.’’ 

Massachusetts Hears the New Gospel. 

One Who Never Turned His Back. 

“The Old Order Changeth.”’ 

The Crest of the Hill. 

Across the Border. 


175 pages, illustrated, cloth binding 
Price $1.00 postpaid 
Universalist Publishing House 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


No. 1. Printed in two colors’ on best 
paper. To fold in envelope. 60 cents a 
dozen. 


No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
15 centseach. $1.50 a dozen. 


No. 3. A ‘‘Perin” booklet, edition de 
luxe. 20 cents each. $2.00 a dozen. 


13. 
14. 


Universalist Publishing House 


Educational 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


WESTBROOK 


SEMINARY and JUNIOR COLLEGE 
For Girls 


| .Thorough College Preparation 
Two Year College Course 
Piano Diploma Course 

Usual Sports and 

$ Organized Recreation 


Agnes M. Safford, Principal. 
Maude P. Thayer, Dean. 
Portland, Maine. 


LIGHT ..1 PEACE 


A Book of Prayers by Dr. C. H. Leonard 


Many years Dean of Crane Theolog- 
ical School, Tufts College. 


Printed on fine paper and exquisitely 
bound in seal brown limp ooze 
leather, stamped in gold. Each 
copy in a box. 


Price $1.00 postpaid 


Also in silk finish cloth, gilt-top, 


Price 75 cents 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston. 


Order books of your own 
Publishing House 
All profits go to 
denominational purposes 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respect! vr 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Set oc 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass, 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 

ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass 


Ryder Divinity Schoo! 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers t 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1865 E. 60th St., Chicago, Il. 


156 Stuart St., near Trermont St., Boston 
A Modern School of Commerce 
Courses: Business, Accountancy, Shart- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 

Feunded 1879 Send for Catalegue 
Address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 
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The Bentley School 


of Accounting and Finance 


Started in 1917 with 29 students 
Enrollment this year 2648 students 


T is the largest professional school in the world devoted exclusively to training men for specialized 
positions in accounting and finance. Men only are admitted. Students are enrolled from 18 states. 


Graduation from high school required for admission. 
Completion of the courses in the Day division requires two years; there are no electives. 


During the past ten years our graduates have demonstrated the thoroughness of their train- 
ing by the excellence of their work. The success achieved by them has been a marked aid in es- 
tablishing among business men a reputation for Bentley training and a preference for Bentley 
graduates. Some of the country’s largest corporations send representatives to the school each year 
to select men from our senior class to develop in their organizations. 


It is one thing to know accounting principles and quite another thing to apply them as a 
skilled technician. At this school great emphasis is placed on perfection of technic, thoroughness, 
and facility in performing accounting work. 


Bentley graduates are employed as office managers, cost accountants, private auditors, stat- 
isticians, credit men, comptrollers, assistant treasurers, treasurers, branch managers, general 
managers, teachers of accounting, and public accountants. Those under twenty-five years of age 
who have had no practical experience start at a salary of about $1,680 a year, and make an average 
advance of approximately $250 a year. A considerable number of graduates under thirty-six years 
of age are earning from $5,000 to $12,000 a year. 


Employers who apply to us for graduates emphasize the importance of personality, ranking 
it second only to technical proficiency. 


We are particularly interested in enrolling men of pleasing personal appearance,—commonly 
referred to as the “clean-cut, up-and-coming” type. Unless such a man is serious-minded and is 
willing to work hard to acquire his professional training, Bentley’s is no place for him. 


There is no school in which a more sincere effort is made to develop and maintain a fine, 
cordial relationship between instructors and students than at Bentley’s. It is not the ordinary re- 
lationship between teacher and pupil, but an inspirational association between co-workers. Nothing 
counts so much as genuine humanness. 


Excellent living accommodations are available in our dormitories and fraternity houses. 


} 


CATALOG MAILED ON REQUEST 


HARRY C. BENTLEY, C. P. A., President 


THE BENTLEY SCHOOL of ACCOUNTING and FINANCE 
921 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


